(  7*  ) 
I  hare  endeavoured  to  (hew  my  gratitude,  by  faithfully  pointing 
out  the  folly  that  prompts,  and  the  ruin  that  awaits,  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  unnatural  war.  But  I  am  afraid  the  die  is  thrown,  and 
we  muft  ftand  the  hazard.  I  afti  afraid  that  good  men  have  no- 
thing now  to  do,  but  to  weep  over,  what  they  cannot  prevent 
the  ruin  of  their  country. 

0  patria !  0  divttm  domus  IlHum  /  <b  inclyta  belh 
Mania  Dardtmidum! 
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PREFACE  to  the  First   Edition. 

IN  the  following  Observations,  I  have  taken  that  liberty  of  ex- 
amining public  meafures,  which,  happily  for  this  kingdom, 
every  perfon  in  it  enjoys.  They  contain  the  fentiments  of  a  private 
and  unconnected  man  ;  for  which,  mould  there  be  any  thing  wrong 
in  them,  he  alone  is  anfwerable. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  difpute  with  America,  no 
reader  can  expect  to  be  informed,  in  this  Publication,  of  much  that 
he  has  not  before  known.  Perhaps,  however,  he  mav  find  in  it 
fome  new  matter  •,  and  if  he  fhould,  it  will  be  chiefly  in  the  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  the  Policy  of  the  War  with 
America  ;  and  in  the  Appendix. 

Feb.  8th,   1776.    . 


PREFACE  to  the  Fifth  Edition. 

TH  E  favourable  reception  which  the  following  Tract  has  met 
with,  makes  me  abundant  amends  for  all  the  abufe  which  it 
has  brought  upon  me.  I  (hould  be  ill  employed,  were  I  to  take 
much  notice  of  this  abufe  :  But  there  is  one  circumftance  attending 
it  which  I  cannot  help  juft  mentioning. 

The  principles  on  which  I  have  argued  form  the  foundation  of 
every  State  as  far  as  it  is  free,  and  are  the  fame  with  thofe  taught 
by  Mr.  Locke,  and  all  the  writers  on  Civil  Liberty  who  have  been 
hitherto  mod  admired  in  this  country.  But  1  find,  with  concern, 
that  they  are  not  approved  by  our  Governours  ;  and  that  they  chufe 
to  decline  trying  by  them  their  prefent  meafures :  For,  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  has  been  circulated  by  government  with  great  induftry  ; 
thefe  principles  are  pronounced  to  be  "  unnatural  and  wild,  in- 
"  compatible  with  practice ;  and  the  offspring  of  the  diftempered 
iC  imagination  of  a  man  bya-fled  by  Party,  and  w ho  w rites  to  de- 
"  ceive." 

I  mud  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  I  love  quiet  too  well  to 
think  of  ever  entering  into  a  controverfy  with  any  writers;  particu- 
larly, nameless  ones-* Confcious  of  good  intentions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  any  Party,  I  have  endeavoured  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
General  Liberty  and  Juftice ;  and  happy  in  knowing  this,  I  fhall, 
in  filence,  commit  myfelf  to  that  indulgence  and  candour  of  the 
Public  of  which  I  have  had  fo  much  experience. 

March  \6i\\x  1776. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


OBSERVATIONS,    &c. 


OUR  Colonies  in  North  America  appear  to  be  now  determined 
10  rifle  and  fuller  every  thing,  under  the  perfuafion,  that  Great 
Britain  is  attempting  to  rob  them  of  that  Liberty  to  which 
every  member  of  fociety,  and  all  civil  communities,  have  a  natural  and  un- 
alienable right.  The  queftion,  therefore,  whether  this  is  a  reafonable  per- 
fuafion, is  highly  interefting,  and  deferves  the  moll  careful  attention  of  every 
EttgUjhman  who  values  Liberty,  and  wifhes  to  avoid  ftaining  himfelf  with 
the  guilt  of  invading  it.  But  it  is  impofiible  to  judge  properly  of  this  queftion 
without  correct  ideas  of  Liberty  in  general ;  and  of  the  nature,  limits,  and 
principles  of  Civil  Liberty  in  particular. — The  following  obfervations  on  this 
fubject  appear  to  me  important,  as  well  as  juft  ;  and  1  cannot  make  myfelf 
eafy  without  offering  them  to  the  Public  at  the  prefent  period,  big  with  events 
of  the  lalt  confequence  to  this  kingdom.  I  do  this,  with  reluctance  and  pain, 
urged  by  ftrong  feelings,  but  at  the  fame  time  checked  by  the  confeioufnefs 
that  I  am  likely  to  deliver  fentiments  not  favourable  to  the  prefent  meafures 
of  that  government,  under  which  I  live,  and  to  which  I  am  a  conftant  and 
zealous  well-wifher.  Such,  however,  are  my  prefent  fentiments  and  views, 
that  this  is  a  confideration  of  inferior  moment  with  me;  and,  as  I  hope 
never  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  decent  difcufilon  and  expoftulation,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  that  I  mall  be  able  to  avoid  giving  any  perfon  juft  caufe  of  offence. 

The  obfervations  with  which  I  fnall  begin,  are  of  a  more  general  and  ab- 
itracted  nature;  but  being,  in  my  opinion,  of  particular  confequence  ;  and 
neaenary  to  introduce  what  f  have  principally  in  view,  I  hope  they  will  be 

patiently  read  and  confidered. 

SECT.  I.     Of  the  Nature  of  Liberty  in  General. 

IN.  order  to  obtain  a  more  diftinct.  and  accurate  view  of  the  nature-  of  Li- 
berty as  fuch,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  confider  it  under  the  four  following  ge- 
neral divifions. 

Firft,  Phyfical  Liberty. Secondly,  Moral  Liberty. Thirdly,  Re- 

ligicus  Liberty.- And  Fourthly,  Civil  Liberty. Thefe  heads  com- 
prehend under  them  all  the  different  kinds  of  Liberty.  And  I  have  placed 
Civil  Liberty  lail,  becaufe  I  mean  to  apply  to  it  all  I  mail  fay  of  the  other 
kinds  of  Liberty. 

By  Physical  Lieerty  I  mean  that  principle  of  Spontaneity,  or  Self-de- 
termination, which  conftitutes  us  Agents  ;  or  which  gives  us  a  command  over 
our  actions,  rendering  them  properly  ours,  and  not  effects  of  the  operation  of 

any  foreign  caufe. Moral  Liberty  is"  the  power  of  following,   in   all 

circumftances,  our  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong;  or  of  acting  in  conformity  to 
our  reflecting  and  moral  principles,  without  being  controuled  by  any  contrary 
principles. P.eligious  Liberty  fignines  the  power  of  exercifing,  with- 
out moleflation,  that  mode  of  religion  which  we  think  bell ;  or  of  making 
the  decisions  of  cur  own  conferences,   refpecling  religious  truth,   the  rule  of 
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our  conduct,  and  not  any  of  the  decifions  of  others. In  like   manner ; 

Civil  Liberty  is  the  power  of  a  Civil  Society  or  State  to  govern  itfelf  by 
its  own  difcretion  ;  or  by  laws  of  its  own  making,  without  being  fubjecl  to 
any  foreign  difcretion,  or  to  the  impofitions  of  any  extraneous  will  or  power. 

It  mould  be  obferved,  that,  according  to  thefe  definitions  of  the  different 
kinds  of  liberty,  there  is  one  general  idea,  that  runs  through  them  all ;  I 
mean,  the  idea  of  Self-direclion,  or  Self-government.— -Did  our  volitions  origi- 
nate not  with  ourfelves,  but  with  forne  caufe  over  which  we  have  no  power  ; 
or  were  we  under  a  neceffity  of  always  following  fome  will  different  from  our 
own,  we  fhould  want  Physical  Liberty. 

In  like  manner  ;  he  whofe  perceptions  of  moral  obligation  are  controuled  by 
his  paflions  has  loft  his  Moral  Liberty  ;  and  the  molt  common  language  applied   " 
to  him  is,  that  he  wants  Self-government. 

He  likevvife  who,  in  religion,  cannot  govern  himfelf  by  his  convictions  of 
religious  duty,  but  is  obliged  to  receive  formularies  of  faith,  and  to  prac- 
tife  modes  of  worfhip  impofed  upon  him  by  others,  wants  Religious  Liberty. 
And  the  Community  alfo  that  is  governed,  not  by  itfelf,  but  by  fome 
will  independent  of  it,  and  over  which  it  has  no  controul,  wants  Civil 
Liberty. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  force  which  Hands  oppofed  to  the  agent's  man 

will  ;  and  which,   as   far  as  it  operates,  produces  Servitude. In  theyfry? 

cafe,  this  force  is  incompatible  with  the  very  idea  of  voluntary  motion  ; 
and  the  fubjecl  of  it  is  a  mere  paffive  instrument  which  never  afls,  but  is 

always  aded  upon. In  the  fecond  cafe  ;   this  force  is  the  influence  of  paflion 

getting  the  becter  of  reafon  ;  or  the  brute  overpowering  and  conquering  the 
will  of  the  man.- In  the  third  cafe;  it  is  Human  Authority  in  religion  re- 
quiring conformity  to  particular  modes  of  faith  and  worihip,  and  fuperfeding 

private  judgment .- Ana  in  the  Jail  cafe,  it  is  any  will  diftinft  from  that  of 

the  Majority  of  a  Community,  which  claims  a  power  of  making  laws  for  it, 
and  difpoil  ng  of  its  property. 

This  it  is,  I  think,  that  marks  the  limit,  or  that  lays  the  line  between 
Liberty  and  Slavery.  As  far  as,  in  any  inllance,  the  operation  of  any  caufe 
comes  in  to  reftrain  the  power  of  Self-government,  fo  far  Slavery  is  intro- 
duced :  Nor  do  I  think  that  a  prccifer  idea  than  this  of  Liberty  and  Slavery 
can  be  formed. 

I  cannot  help  wiming  I  could  here  fix  my  reader's  attention,  and  engage 
him  to  confider  carefully  the  dignity  of  that  bleffing  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  Liberty,  according  to  the  reprefentation  now  made  of  it.  There  is 
not  a  word  in  the  whole  compafs  of  language  which  expreiTes  fo  much  of  what 
is  important  and  excellent.     It  is,  in  every  view  of  it,  a  blefling  truly  facred 

and  invaluable. Without  Phyfkal  Liberty^  man  would  be  a  machine  a&ed 

upon  by  mechanical  fprings,  having  no  principle  of  motion  in    himfelf,  or 

command  oyer  events  ;  and,  therefore,  incapable  of  all  merit  and  demerit. 

•Without  Moral  Liberty   he  is   a  wicked  an-d  deteftable  being,  fubjeel  to  the 

tyranny  of  bafe  lulls,  and  the  fport   of  every    vile  appetite. And  without 

Religious  and  Civil  Liberty  he  is  a  poor  and  abject  animal,  without  right?, 
without  property,  an.d  without  a  confeience,  bending  his  neck  to  the  yoke, 
and  crouching  to  the  will  of  every  filly  creature  who  has  the  infolence  to  pre- 
tend to  authority  over  him. Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  of  fo  much  con- 

fequence    60  us  as  Liberty.     ]t  is  the  foundation  of  all  honour,  and  the  chief 

privilege  and   glory  of  our  natures. 

.    In  fixing  our  ideas  on  the  fubjecl  of  Liberty,  it  is  of  particular  ufe  to  take  fuch 

gn  enlarged  view  of  it  as  I  have  ru)w  given.      But  the  immediate  object  of  the 

prefent  enquirv  being  L±ci!  Ltkr/y.   {  will  confine    to  it    all   the  iubfequcnt 

cbfervatiow, 

SECT. 
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SECT.  II.     Of  Civil  Liberty  and  the  Principles  cf  Government. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid  it  is  obvious,  that  all  civil  government,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  denominated  free,  is  the  creature  of  the  people.  It  originates 
with  them.  It  is  conducted  under  their  direction  ;  and  has  in  view  nothing  but 
their  happinefs.  All  its  different  forms  are  no  more  than  fo  many  different 
modes  in  which  they  chufe  to  direct  their  affairs,  and  to  fecure  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights. In  every  free  ftate  every  man  is  his  own  Legiflator. . 

All  taxes  are  free-gifts  for  public  fervices. All  laws  are  particular  provifions 

or  regulations  eftablimed  by  common  consent  for  gaining  protection  and  fafe- 
ty. And  all  Magiflrates  are  Truftees  or  Deputies  for  carrying  thefe  regula- 
tions into  execution. 

Liberty,  therefore,  is  too  imperfectly  defined  when  it  is  faid  to  be  "  a  Govern- 
ment by  Laws,  and  not  by  Men."  If  the  laws  are  made  by  one  man,  or  a 
junto  of  men  in  a  ftate,  and  not  by  common  consent,  a  government  by  them 
does  not  differ  from  Slavery.  In  this  cafe  it  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  to 
fay  that  the  (late  governs  itfelf 

From  hence  it  is  obvious  that  Civil  Liberty,  in  its  moft  perfect  degree,  can  be 
enjoyed  only  in  fmall  ftates,  where  every  member  is  capable  of  giving  his  fuffrage 
in  perfon,  and  of  bein^  chofen  into  public  offices.  When  a  ftate  becomes  fo  nu- 
merous, or  when  the  different  parts  of  it  are  removed  to  fuchdiftances  from  one 
another,  as  to  render  this  impracticable,  a  diminution  of  Liberty  neceflarily 
arifes.  There  are,  however,  in  thefe  circumftances,  methods  by  which  fuch  near 
approaches  may  be  made  to  perfect  Liberty  as  ftiall  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
government,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  every  right  of  human  nature. 

Tho*  all  the  members  of  a  ftate  fhould  not  be  capable  of  giving  their  fuffrages 
on  public  meafures,  individually  and  perfonally,  they  may  do  this  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Subflitutes  or  Reprefentati<ves.  They  may  entruft  the  powers  of  legifla- 
tion,  fubject  to  fuch  reftrictions  as  they  (hall  think  neceftary,  with  any  number 
of  Delegates  ;  and  whatever  can  be  done  by  fuch  delegates  within  the  limits  of 
their  truft,   may  beconfidered  as  done  by  the  united  voice   and  counfel  of  the 

Community. In  this  method  a    free  government  may  be  eftablifhed  in  the 

largeft  ftate;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  by  regulations  of  this  kind,  any  number 
of  ftates  might  be  fubjected  to  a  fcheme  of  government,  that  would  exclude  the 
deflations  of  war,  and  produce  univerfal  peace  and  order. 

Let  us  think  here  of  what  may  be  practicable  in  this  way  with  refpect  to 

Europe  in  particular. While  it  continues  divided,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  into  a 

great  number  of  independent  kingdoms  whofe  interefts  are  continually  clafhing, 
it  is  impoftible  but  that  difputes  will  often  arife  which  muft  end  in  war  and  car- 
rage.  It  would  be  no  remedy  to  this  evil  to  make  one  of  thefe  ftates  fupreme 
over  the  reft  ;  and  to  give  it  an  abfolute  plenitude  of  power  to  fuperintend  and 
controul  them.  This  would  be  to  fubject  all  the  ftates  to  the  arbitrary  difcretion 
of  one,  and  to  eltablifh  an  ignominious  flavery  not  poflible  to  be  long  endured. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  it 
fhould  be  approved  by  any  mind  that  has  not  loft  every  idea  of  Civil  Liberty. 
On  the  contrary. — Let  every  ftate,  with  refpect  to  all  its  internal  concerns,  be 
continued  independent  of  all  the  reft  ;  and  let  a  general  confederacy  be  formed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Senate  confiftirig  of  Reprefentatives  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent ftates.  Let  this  Senate  pofTcfs  the  power  of  managing  all  the  common 
concerns  of  the  united  Hates,  and  of  judging  and  deciding  between  them,  as  a 
common  Arbiter  or  umpire,  in  all  difputes  ;   having,  at  the  fame  time,  under  its 

direction,    the  common  force  of  the  Hates  to  fupport  its  decifions. In  thefe 

circumftances,  eacn  feparate  ftate  would  be  fecure  againft  the  interference  of  fo- 
reign power  in  its  private  concerns,  and,  therefore,  would  poffefs  Liberty  %  and  at 
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the  fame  time  it  would  be  fecure  againft  all  oppremon  and  infult  from  every 

neighbouring  flate. Thus  might  the  fcattered  force  and  abilities  of  a  whole 

continent  be  gathered  into  one  point ;  all  litigations  fettled  as  they  rofe  ;  univer- 
fal  peace  prefer  ved  ;  and  nation  prevented  from  any  more  lifting  up  afvjord  agaitift 
nation, 

I  have  obferved,  that  tho\  in  a  great  flare,  all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it 
cannot  be  admitted  to  an  immediate  participation  in  the  powers  of  legiflation  and 
government,  yet  they  may  participate  in  thefe  powers  by  a  delegation  of  them  to 

a  body  of  reprefentatives. In  this  cafe  it  is  evident  that  the  Hate  will  be 

ftiW  free  or  felf -governed ;  and  that  it  will  be  more  or  lei's"  fo  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  or  lefs  fairly  and  adequately  reprefented.  If  the  perfons  to  whom  the 
truft  of  government  is  committed  hold  their  places  for  fhort  terms  ;  if  they  are 
chofen  by  the  unbiased  voices  of  a  majority  of  the  ftate,  and  fubjeel  to  their  i«- 
ftructions  :  Liberty  will  be  enjoyed  in  its  higheft  degree.  But  if  they  are  chofen 
for  long  terms  by  a  part  only  of  the  flate  ;  and  if  during  that  term  they  are  fub- 
je6t  to  no  controul  from  their  constituents  ;  the  very  idea  of  Liberty  will  be  loft, 
and  the  power  of  chufing  reprefentatives  becomes  nothing  but  a  power,  lodged  in 
a  fe<w,  to  chufe  at  certain  periods,  a  body  of  Mafers  for  themfelves  and  for  the 
reft  of  the  Community.  And  if  a  ftate  is  fo  funk  that  the  majority  of  its  repre- 
fentatives are  elecled  by  a  handful  of  the  meaneft  (a)  perfons  in  it,  whofe  votes 
are  always  paid  for  ;  and  if  alfo,  there  is  a  higher  will  on  which  even  thefe  mock 
reprefentatives  themfelves  depend,  and  that  directs  their  voices  :  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  it  will  be  an  abufe  of  language  to  fay  that  the  ftate  poffeiTes  Liberty.  Pri- 
vate men,  indeed,  might  be  allowed  the  exercife  of  Liberty  ;  as  they  might  alfo 
under  the  moft  defpotic  government  ;  but  it  would  be  an  indulgence  or  connivance 
derived  from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  or  from  an  accidental  mildnefs  in  the  cd- 
miniftration.  And,  rather  than  be  governed  in  fuch  a  manner,  it  would  per- 
haps be  better  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man  without  any  reprefentation  : 
For  a  reprefentation  fo  degenerated  could  anfwer  no  other  end  than  to  miflead 
and  deceive,  by  difguifing  flavjery,  and  keeping  up  a  form  of  Liberty  when  the 
reality  was  loft. 

Within  the  limits  now  mentioned,  Liberty  may  be  enjoyed  in  every  poitible 
degree  ;  from  that  which  is  complete  and  perfect.,  to  that  which  is  merely  no- 
minal ;  according  as  the  people  have  more  or  lefs  of  a  ihare  in  government,  and 
of  a  con trou ling  power  over  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  adminiftered. 

In  general,  to  be  free  is  to  be  guided  by  one's  own  will  ;  and  to  be  guided 
by  the  will  cf  another  is  the  charaderiftic  of  Servitude.  This  is  particularly 
applicable  to  Political  Liberty.  That  ftate,  I  have  obferved,  h  free,  which  is 
guided  by  its  own  will  ;  or,  (which  comes  to  the  fame)  by  the  will  of  an  af- 
fembly  of  reprefentatives  appointed  by  itfelf  and  accountable  to  itftlf.  And 
every  ftate  that  is  not  fo  governed  ;  or  in  which  a  body  of  men  reprefenting  the 
people  make  not  an  cfTential  part  at  the  Lcgiflature,  is  in  fa-very. r-In  or- 
der to  form  the  moft  perfect  conftitmion  orgovernment,  there  may  be  the  belt 
xeafons  for  joining  to  fuch  a  body  of  reprefentatives,  an  Hereditary  Council,  con- 
iifting  of  men  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  ftate,  with  a  Sap-erne  executive  Magifrate  at 
the  head  of  all.  This  will  form  ufeful  checks  in  a  legislature  \  and  contribute 
to  give  it  vigour,  union,  and  difpatch,  without  infringing  liberty:  for,  as  long 
as  that  partcf  a  government  which  reprefents  the  people  is  a  fair  reprcfentati on  ; 
and  alfo  has  a  negative  en  all  public  meafures,  together  with  the  fole  power  of 

(a)  In  Great  Britdik,  con  filing  of  near  fix  r:::'Iions  of  inhabitant?,   57a-;  perfons,  rroft  of  them  the 
;-\  cite;  i>n    :  -        ofCaWfltms",   and  '564  vet-  &bi  f{  Slfiihtfe  pa#ri  T.iis 

.may  be  (len   difiinctiv   n  ~.  l)if<]t;ijiti(,t.i:.  Wl.  1.   tuoic    2.  C.  ^.  a  work  full  or* 

important  -a/id  ticful  inflection. 

impofing 
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impofing  taxes  and  originating  fupplies  ;  the  efTentials  of  Liberty  will  be  preferv- 

ed. We  make  it  our  boail  in  this  country,  that  this  is  our  own  conititu- 

tion.     I  will  not  fay  with  how  much  reafon. 

Of  fuch  Liberty  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  it  is  impoflible  that  there  fliould  be 
an  excefs.  Government  is  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  governed, 
which  they  have  power  to  model  as  they  pleafe ;  and  to  fay,  that  they  can  have 
too  much  of  this  power,  is  to  fay,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the  irate  fuperior 

to  that  which  gives  it  being,  and  from  which  a^l  jurifdiction  in  it  is  derived. 

Licentioufnefs,  which  has  been  commonly  mentioned,  as  an  extreme  of  liberty,  is 
indeed  its  oppofite.  It  is  government  by  the  will  of  rapacious  individuals,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  will  of  the  community,  made  known  and  declared  in  the  laws.  A 
free  ftate,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  free  itfclf,  makes  all  its  members  free  by  ex- 
cluding licentioufnefs,  and  guarding  their  perfons  and  property  and  good  aame 
againit  infult.  It  is  the  end  of  all  juit  government,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fe- 
cures  the  liberty  of  the  public  againit  jorezgn  injury,  to  fecure  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  againft  private  injury.  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  ftrictly  juil  to 
fay,  that  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  government  to  entrench  on  private  liberty. 
It  ought  never  to  do  this,  except  as  far  as  the  exercife  of  private  liberty  en- 
croaches on  the  liberties  of  others.  That  is  ;  it  is  licentioufnefs  it  reftrains,  and 
liberty  itfelf  only  when  ufed  to  deftroy  liberty. 

It  appears  from  hence,  that  licentioufnefs  and  defpotifm  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  is  commonly  imagined.  They  are  both  alike  inconfiftent  with 
liberty,  and  the  true  end  of  government ;  nor  is  there  any  other  difference 
between  them,  than  that  the  one  is  the  licentioufnefs  of  great  men,  and  the 
other  the  licentioufnefs  of  little  men  ;  or  that,  by  the  one,  the  perfons  and  pro- 
perty of  a  people  are  fubjeel  to  outrage  and  invafion  from  a  King,  or  a  Iavvlefs 
body  of  Grandees ;  and  that,  by  the  other,  they  are  fubjeel:  to  the  like  outrage 

from  a  latule/s  mob In  avoiding  one  of  thefe  evils,  mankind  have  often  run 

into  the  other.  But  ail  well -cor.  ft  it  u  ted  governments  guard  equally  againft 
both.  Indeed  of  the  two,  the  fail  is,  on  feveral  accounts,  the  leait  to  be 
dreaded,  and  has  done  the  leait  mifchief.  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  if  licentiouf- 
nefs has  deftroyed  its  thoufands,  defpotifm  has  deftroyed  its  millions.  The  for- 
mer, having  little  power,  and  no  fyiiem  to  fupport  it,  neceffarily  finds  its  own 
remedy  ;  and  a  people  foon  get  out  of  the  tumult  and  anarchy  attending  it. 
But  a  defpotifm,  wearing  the  form  of  government,  and  being  armed  with  its 
force,  is  an  evil  not  to  be  conquered  without  dreadful  flruggles.  It  goes  on 
from  age  to  age,  debaiing   the  human    faculties,  levelling  all  diltindtions,  and 

preying  on  the  rights  and  blelTings  of  fociety. It  deferves  to  be  added,  that  in 

a  ftate  diiturbed  by  licentioufnefs,  there  is  an  animation  which  is  favourable  to 
the  human  mind,  and  which  puts  it  upon  exerting  its  powers.  But  in  a  iiate 
habituated  to  a  defpotifm  ;  all  is  ftill  and  torpid.  A  dark  and  favage  tyranny 
ilifles  every  effort  of  genius  ;  and  the  mind  lofes  all  its  fpirit  and  dignity. 

Before  I  proceed  to  what  I  have  farther  in  view,  I  will  obferve,  that  the  ac- 
count now  given  of  the  principles  of  public  Liberty,  and  the  nature  of  an  equal  and 
free  government,  (hews  what  judgment  we  fhould  form  of  that  omnipotence, 
which,    it  has  been  faid,   mull  belong  to   every  government  as  fuch.      Great 

itrefs    has  been   laid  on    this,   but   moll   unreasonably. Government,    as 

has  been  before  obferved,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  a  Trust;  and  all  its 
powers  a  delegation  for  gaining  particular  ends.  This  trujl  may  be  mif- 
applied  and  abufed.     It  may  be  employed   to  defeat  the  very  ends  for  which 

it  was  inflituted  ;   and  to  fubvert  the  very  rights  which  it  ought  to  proted. 

A  Parliament,  for  initance,  confining  of  a  body  of  representatives,  chofen 
tor  a  limited  period,  to  make  laws,  and  to  grant  money  for  public  fet  vices, 
would  forfeit  its  authority  by  making  itfelf  pe/petual,  or  even  prolonging  its 

own 
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own  duration;  by  nominating  its  own  members;  by  accepting  bribes;  or 
fubjecting  itfelf  to  any  kind  of  foreign  influence.  This  would  convert  a 
Parliament  into  a  conclave  or  junto  of  felf-created  tools  ;  and  a  ftate  that 
has  loft  its  regard  to  its  own  rights,  fo  far  as  to  fubmit  to  fuch  a  breach  of 

truft  in   its   rulers,    is   enflaved. Nothing,  therefore,    can    be    more   abfurd 

.than  the  doctrine  which  fome  have  taught,  with  refpect  to  the  omnipotence  of 
parliaments.  They  pofTefs  no  power  beyond  the  limits  of  the  truft:  for  the  exe- 
cution of  which  they  werev  formed.  Jf  they  contradict  this  truft,  they  betray 
their   condiments,  and  difTolve  themfelves.     All  delegated  power  muft  be  fub- 

ordinate  and  limited. If  omnipotence  can,  with  any  fenfe,  be  afcribed  to  a 

legiflature,  it  mult  be  lodged  where  all  legiflative  authority  originates  ;  that  is, 
in  the  People.  For  their  fakes  government  is  inftituted  ;  and  their's  is  the 
only  real  omnipotence. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  all  I  have  been  faying  would  be  very  abfurd,  were  the  opi- 
nions jufl  which  fome  have  maintained  concerning  the  origin  of  government. 
According  to  thefe  opinions,  government  is  not  the  creature  of  the  people,  or 
the  refult  of  a  convention  between  them  and  their  rulers  :  But  there  are  certain 
men  who  pofTefs  in  themfelves,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  people,  a  right 
of  governing  them,  which  they  derive  from  the  Deity.  This  doctrine  has  been 
abundantly  refuted  by  many  (a)  excellent  writers.  ]t  is  a  doctrine  which  avow- 
edly fubverts  Civil  Liberty  ;  and  which  reprefents  mankind  as  a  body  of  vaflals, 
formed  to  defcend  like  cattle  from  one  fet  of  owners  to  another,  who  have  an 
abfolute  dominion  over  them.  It  is  a  wonder,  that  thofe  who  view  their  fpe- 
cies  in  a  light  fo  humiliating,  fhould  ever  be  able  to  think  of  themfelves  with- 
out regret  and  ihame.  The  intention  of  thefe  obfervations  is  not  to  oppofe  fuch 
fentiments ;  but,  taking  for  granted  the  reafonablenefs  of  Civil  Liberty,  to  fhew 

wherein  it  confifts,  and  what  diitinguifhes  it  from  its  contrary. And,  in  con- 

fidering  this  fubject,  as  it  has  been  now  treated,  it  is  unavoidable  to  reflect  on 
the  excellency  of  a  free  government,  and  its  tendency  to  exalt  the  nature  of  man. 

« Every  member  of  a  free  ftate,  having  his   property   fecure,   and  knowing 

himfelf  his  own  governor,  poiTeftes  a  confcioufnefs  of  dignity  in  himfelf,  and  feels 
incitements  to  emulation  and  improvement,  to  which  the  miferable  ftaves  of  ar- 
bitrary power  muft  be  utter  ftrangers.  In  fuch  a  ftate  all  the  fprings  of  action 
have  room  to  operate,  and  the  mind  is  ftimulated  to  the  nobleft  exertions  (/-). — 
But  to  be  obliged,  from  our  birth,  to  look  up  to  a  creature  no  better  than  our- 
felves  as  the  mafter  of  our  fortunes ;  and  to  receive  his  will  as  our  law — What 
can  be  more  humiliating  ?     What  elevated  ideas  can  enter  a  mind  in  fuch  a  fitu- 

ation  ? Agreeably  to   this  remark;  the  fubjects  of  free    ftates  have,   in  all 

ages,  been  moil  diftinguifhed  for  genius  and  knowledge.  Liberty  is  the  foil 
where  the  arts  and  fciences  have  flourifhed  ;  and  the  more  free  a  ftate  has  been, 
the  more  have  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  been  drawn  forth  into  action,  and 
the  greater  number  of  brave  men  has  it  produced.  With  what  luftre  do  the  an- 
tient  free  ftates  of  Greece  fhine  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ?  How  different  is  that 
country  now,  under  the  Great  Turk?  The  difference  between  a  country  inha- 
bited by  men,  and  by  brutes,  is  not  greater. 

Thefe  are  reflexions  which  ihouid  be  conftantly  prcfent  to  every  mind  in  this 
country. — As  Moral  Liberty  is  the  prime  blefling  of  man  in  his  pri-uaie  capa- 
city, fo  is  Civil  Liberty  in  his  public  capacity.  There  is  nothing  that  requires 
more  to  be  matched  than  power.  There  is  nothing  that  ought  to  be  oppofed 
iyitn  a  more  determined  refolution  than  its  encroachments.  Sleep  in  a  ftate,  as 
fyorttefaifieu  fays,  is  always  followed  by  flavery. 

(  :  '   See  amqn'ffpvhei  ment,  and  Dr.  Pr'cfl ley's  EfT.-iy  on  the  firft  Principles 

.  lit'. 
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The  people  of  this  kingdom  were  once  warmed  by  fuch  fentiments  as  thefe. 
Many  a  fycophant  of  power  have  they  facrificed.  Often  have  they  fought  and 
bled  in  the  caufe  of  Liberty.  But  that  time  feems  to  be  going.  The  fair  in- 
heritance of  Liberty  left  us  by  our  anceftors  many  of  us  are  not  unwilling  to 
refign  An  abandoned  venality,  the  infeparable  companion  of  diffipation  and 
ext?avacrance,  has  poifoned  the  fprings  of  public  virtue  among  us  :  And  fhould 
any  events  ever  arife  that  mould  render  the  fame  oppofition  neccffary  that  took 
place  in  the  times  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and  James  the  Second,  I  am  afraid 
all  that  is  valuable  to  us  would  be  loft.  The  terror  of  the  {landing  army,  the 
danger  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  all-corrupting  influence  of  the  treafury, 
would  deaden  all  zeal,  and  produce  general  acquiefcence  and  fervihty. 

SECT.  III.     Of  the  Authority  of  one  Country  over  another. 

FROM  the  nature  and  principles  of  Civil  Liberty,  as  they  have  been  now 
explained,  it  is  an  immediate  and  neceflary  inference,  that  no  one  continu- 
ity can  have  any  power  over  the  property  or  legiflation  of  another  community, 
that  is  not  incorporated  with  it  by  a  juft  and  adequate  reprefentation.-— Then 
only,  it  has  been  fhewn,  is  a  Mate  free,  when  it  is  governed  by  its  own  will. 
But  a  country  that  is  fubjeft  to  the  legiflature  of  another  country,  in  which  it 
has  no  voice,  and  over  which  it  has  no  controul,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  governed 
by  its  own  will.  Such  a  country,  therefore,  is  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  And  it 
deferves  to  be  particularly  confidered,  that  fuch  a  flavery  is  worfe}>  on  feveral 
accounts,  than  any  flavery  of  private  men  to  one  another,  or  of  kingdoms  to 
defpots  within  themfelves. — Between  one  (late  and  another,  there  is  none  of  that 
fellow-feeling  that  takes  place  between  perfons  in  private  life.  Being  detached 
bodies  that  never  fee  one  another,  and  refiding  perhaps  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  the  ftate  that  governs  cannot  be  a  vvitnefs  to  the  fufferings  occafioned 
by  its  opprefiions;  or  a  competent  judge  of  the  circumftances  and  abilities  of 
the  people  who  are  governed.  They  mud  alio  have  in  a  great  degree  feparate 
interefts ;  and  the  more  the  one  is  loaded,  the  more  the  other  may  be  eafed. 
The  infamy  likewife  of  oppreflion,  being  in  fuch  circumftances  ftiared  among  a 

multitude,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  felt. or  regarded. On  all  thefe  accounts 

there  is,  in  the  cafe  of  one  country  fubjugated  to  another,  little  or  nothing  to 
check  rapacity;  and  the  moft  flagrant  injuftice  and  cruelty  may  be  praclifed 

without  remorfe  or  pity I  willadd,  that  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  fhake 

off  a  tyranny  of  this  kind.  A  fingle  defpot,  if  a  people  are  unanimous  and 
refolute,  may  be  foon  fubdued.  But  a  defpotic  ftate  is  not  eafily  fubdued  ;  and 
a  people  fubjecl  to  it  cannot  emancipate  themfelves  without  entering  into  a 
dreadful,  and,  perhaps,  very  unequal  cpnteft. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  farther,  that  the  flavery  of  a  people  to  internal  de- 
fpots may  be  qualified  and  limited  ;  but  I  don't  fee  what  can  limit  the  authority 
of  one  ftate  over  another.  The  exercife  of  power  in  this  cafe  can  have  no  other 
meafure  than  difcretion  ;  and,  therefore,  muft  be  indefinite  and  abfolute. 

Once  more.  It  fhould  be  confidered  that  the  government  of  one  country  by 
another,  can  only  be  fupported  by  a  military  force  ;  and,  without  fuch  a  fup- 
port,  muft  be  deftitute  of  all  weight  and  efficiency. 

This  will  be  bell  explained  by  putting  the  following  cafe.1  '"There  is,  let 
us  fuppofe,  in  a  province  fubject  to  the  fovereignty  of  a  diftant  ftate,  a  fub- 
ordinate  legiflature  confifting  of  an  AfTembly  chofen  by  the  people  ;  a  Council 
chofen  by  that  AfTembly  ;  and  a  Governor  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  State,  and 
paid  by  the  Province.  There  are  likewife,  judges  and  other  officers,  appointed 
and  paid  in  the  fame  manner,  for  adrhinifteriftg  juflice  agreeably  to  the  Jaws,  by 

the  verdi&s  of  juries  fairly  and  indifcriminately  cholen. This  forms  a  con- 

ftituticn  feemingly  free,  by  giving  the  people  a  (hare  in  their  own  government, 
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and  fome  check  on  their  rulers.  But,  while  there  is  a  higher  Iegi/Iative  power, 
to  the  controul  of  which  fuch  a  coniHtution  is  fubject,  it  does  not  itfelf  poffefs 
Liberty,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  of  any  ufe  as  a  fecurity  to  Liberty  ;  nor  is  it 
pofGble  that  it  (hould  be  of  long  duration.  Laws  offenfive  to  the  Province  will 
be  enacted  by  the  Sovereign  State.  The  Iegiflature  of  the  Province  will  remon- 
ftrate  againft  them.  The  magiftrates  will  not  execute  them.  Juries  will  not 
convict  upon  them  ;  and  confequently,  like  the  Pope's  Bulls  which  once  go- 
verned Europe,  they  will  become  nothing  but  forms  and  empty  founds,  to  which 
no  regard  will  be  fhewn. — — In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  give  efficiency 
to  its  government,  the  fupreme  flate  will  naturally  be  led  to  withdraw  the  Go- 
vernor, the  Council,  and  the  Judges  (a)  from  the  controul  of  the  Province,  by 
making  them  entirely  dependent  on  itfelf  for  their  pay  and  continuance  in  office, 
as  well  as  for  their  appointment.  It  will  alfo  alter  the  mode  of  chufing  Juries 
on  purpofe  to  bring  them  more  under  its  influence  :  And  in  fome  cafes,  under 
the  pretence  of  the  impoffibility  of  gaining  an  impartial  trial  where  government 
is  refilled,  it  will  perhaps  ordain,  that  offenders  ihall  be  removed  from  the 
Province  to  be  tried  within  its  own  territories :  And  it  may  even  go  fo  far  in 
this  kind  of  policy,  as  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  effecb  of  difcontents,  by 
forbidding  all  meetings  and  afTociations  of  the  people,  except  at  fuch  times,  and 
for  fuch  particular  purpofes,  as  mail  be  permitted  them. 

Thus  will  fuch  a  Province  be  exactly  in  the  fame  ftate  that  Britain  would  be 
in,  were  our  firfl  executive  magiitrate,  our  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  our  Judges, 
nothing  but  the  inilruments  of  a  foreign  democratical  power;  were  our  Juries 
nominated  by  that  power  ;  or  were  we  liable  to  be  tranfported  to  a  diftant  coun- 
try to  be  tried  for  offences  committed  here ;  and  retrained  from  calling  any 
meetings,  confulting  about  any  grievances,  or  aiibciating  for  any  purpofes,  ex- 
cept when  leave  mould  be  given  us  by  a  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Viceroy, 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  a  ltate  of  oppreflion  which  no  country  could  endure, 
and  to  which  it  would  be  vain  to  expedt,  that  any  people  fhould  fubmit  an  hour 
without  an  armed  force  to  compel  them. 

The  late  tranfa&ions  in  Maffacbu/ett*&  Bay  are  a  perfect  exemplification  of  what 
I  have  now  faid.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  in  that  Province  has  gone 
on  exactly  in  the  train  I  have  defcribed ;  till  at  laft  it  became  neceflary  to  ita- 
tion  troops  there,  not  amenable  to  the  civil  power;  and  all  terminated  in  a 
government  by  the  Sword.  And  fuch,  if  a  people  are  not  funk  below  the  cha- 
racter of  men,  will  be  the  ilTue  of  all  government  in  fimilar  circumilances. 

It  may  be  afked '«  Are  there  not  caufes  by  which  one  (late  may  acquire  a 

"  rightful  authority  over  another,  though  not  confolidated  by  an  adequate  Re- 
fa)  The  independency  of  the  Judges  we  efteem  in  this  country  one  of  our  greateft  privileges.  — — 
Before  the  revolution  they  generally,  I  believe,  held  their  places  during  pleasure.  King  William  gave 
them  their  places  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  accefiion  of  the  prefent  Royal  Family  their  places 
were  given  them  during  good  behaviour,  in  confequence  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  12  and  13  W.  III. 
C.  2.  But  an  opinion  having  been  entertained  by  fome,  that  though  their  commiflions  were  made 
under  the  Aft  of  Settlement  to  continue,  during  good  behaviour,  yet  that  they  determined  on  the 
dernife  ef  the  Crown ;  it  was  enacted  by  a  ftatute  made  in  the  firft  year  of  his  prefent  Maiefty, 
Chap.  23.  "  That  the  commiflions  of  Judges  for  the  time  being  /hall  be,  continue,  and  remain  in 
f  full  force>  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  the  demife  of  his  Majefty,  or  of  any  of  his 
"  Heirs  and  SuccefTors  5"  with  a  provifp,  "  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majefty,  his  Heirs  and 
"  Succeflbrs,  to  remove  any  Judge  upon  the  addrefs  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament."  And  by  the 
fame  Statute  their  falaries  are  fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their  commiflions  :  His  Ma- 
jefty, according  to  the  preamble  of  the  Statute,  having  been  plcafed  to  declare  from  the  Throne  to  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  <;  That  he  looked  upon  the  independency  and  uprightnefs  of  Judges  as 
"  effential  to  the  impartial  admininr.-uion  of  Juftice,  as  one  of  the  beft  fecurities  to  the  Rights  and 
"  Liberties  of  his  loving  fubj&fts,  and  as  rnoft  conducive  to  the  honour  of  his  Crown." 

A  worthy  friend  and  able  Lawyer  has  fupplied  me  with  this  note.  It  affords,  when  contrafted 
with  that  dependence  of  the  Judges  which  has  been  thought  reafonahle  in  America,  a  fad  fpecimen 
of  thedifftrunt  manner  in  which  a  kingJom  may  think  proper  to  govern  itfelf,  and  the  provinces 
iubjefit  to  it. 

"  prefentation  ?" 
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"  prefentation  ?" 1  anfwer,  that  there  are  no  fuch  caufes. All  the  caufes 

to  which  fuch  an  effect  can  be  afcribed  are  Conquest,  Compact,  or  Obli- 
gations CONFERRED. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  right  of  conqueft ;  and  hiftory  contains  little  more 
than  accounts  of  kingdoms  reduced  by  it  under  the  dominion  of  other  king- 
doms, and  of  the  havock  it  has  made  among  mankind.  But  the  authority  de- 
rived from  hence,  being  founded  on  violence,  is  never  rightful.  The  Roman 
Republic  was  nothing  but  a  faclion  againft  the  general  liberties  of  the  world  ; 
and  had  no  more  right  to  give  law   to  the  Provinces  fubjecl:  to  it,  than  thieves 

have  to  the  property  they  feize,  or  to  the  houfes  into  which  they  break.- Even 

in  the  cafe  of  a  jult  war  undertaken  by  one  people  to  defend  itfelf  againil  the 
opprefhons  of  another  people,  conqueft  gives  only  a  right  to  an  indemnification 
fur  the  injury  which  occafioned  the  war,  and  a  reasonable  fecurity  againft  future 

I  inJury- 

Neither  can  any  Mate  require  fuch  an  authority  over  other  ftates  in  virtue  of 
any  compacls  or  cejjicns.  This  is  a  cafe  in  which  compacts  are  not  binding. 
Civil  Liberty  is,  in  this  refpect,  on  the  fame  footing  with  Religious  Liberty. 
As  no  people  can  lawfully  furrender  their  Religious  Liberty,  by  giving  up  their 
right  of  judging  for  themfelves  in  religion,  or  by  allowing  any  human  beings 
to  prefcribe  to  them  what  faith  they  mall  embrace,  or  what  mode  of  worfhip 
they  (hall  praclife;  fo  neither  can  any  civil  focieties  lawfully  furrender  their 
Civil  Liberty,  by  giving  up  to  any  extraneous  jurifdiclion  their  power  of  legif-. 
luting  for  themfelves  and  difpofing  their  property.  Such  a  ceffion,  being  in- 
confiilent  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature,  would  either  not  bind  at 
all  :  or  bind  only  the  individuals  who  made  it.  This  is  a  bleffmg  which  no  one 
generation  of  men   can  give  up  for  another  ;    and  which,  when  loft,  a  people 

have  always  a  right  to  relume. Had  our  ancedors  in  this  country  been  fo 

mad  as  to  have  fubjecleu  themfelves  to  any  foreign  Community,  we  could  not 
have  been  under  any  obligation  to  continue  in  fuch  a  ftate.  And  all  the  nations 
now  in  the  world  who,  in  confequence  of  the  tamenefs  and  folly  of  their  pre- 
deceffors,  are  fubjecl:  to  arbitrary  power,  have  a  right  to  emancipate  themfelves 
as  foon  as  they  can. 

If  neither  conqucjl  nor  campaft  can  give  fuch  an  authority,  much  Jefs  can  any 

favours  received,  or  any  fervices  performed  by  one  ftate  for  another. Let  the 

favour  received  be  what  it  will,  Liberty  is  too  dear  a  price  for  it.  A  ftate  that 
has  been  obliged  is  not,  therefore,  bound  to  be  enjla-ved.  It  ought,  if  poffible,  to 
make  an  adequate  return  for  the  fervices  done  to  it ;  but  to  fuppofe  that  it  ought 
to  give  up  the  power  of  governing  itfelf,  and  the  difpofal  of  its  property,  would 
be  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  order  to  fhew  its  gratitude,  it  ought  to  part  with  the  power 

of  ever  afterwards  exercifmg    gratitude. How  much  has  been  done  by  this 

kingdom  for  Hanover?  But  no  one  will  fay  that  on  this  account,  we  have  a  right 
to  make  the  laws  of  Hanover  $  or  even  to  draw  a  fingle  penny  from  it  without  its 
own  confent.  «  •  .       . 

After  what  has  been  faid  it  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  trifling  to  apply  the  preced- 
ing arguments  to  the  cafe  of  different  communities,  which  are  confidered  as 
different  parts  of  the  fame  Empire.  But  there  are  reafons  which  render  it  necel- 
fary  for  me  to  be  explicit  in  making  this  application. 

What  I  mean  here  is  juft  to  point  out  the  difference  of  Mtuation  between  com- 
munities forming  an  Empire-,  and  particular  bodies  or  claffes  of  men  forming 
different  parts  of  a  Kingdom,  Different  communities  forming  an  Empire  have  no 
connexions,  which  produce  a  neceffary  reciprocation  of  interefts  between  them. 
They  inhabit  different  diftri&s,  and  are  governed  by  different  legiflatures.— . 
On  the  contrary.  The  different  claffes  of  men  within  a  kingdom' are  all  placed 
on  the  fame  ground.  Their  concerns  and  interefts  are  the  fame  ;  and  what  is 
done  to  one  part  mull  affeft  all.— -Thefe  are  (ituations  totally  different ;  and  a 

coniiitutiori 
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conftitution  of  government  that  may  be  confident  with  Liberty  in  one  of  them, 
may  be  entirely  inccnfiftent  with  it  in  the  other.  It  is,  however,  certain  that, 
even  in  the  laft  of  thefe  fituations,  no  one  part  ought  to  govern  the  reft.  In  Older 
to  a  fair  and  equal  government,  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  and  equal  reprefentation 
of  all  that  are  governed;  and  as  far  as  this  is  wanting  in  any  government,  it 
deviates  from  the  principles  of  Liberty,  and  becomes  unjuil  and  oppreflive. 
But  in  the  circumftances  of  different  communities,  all  this  holds  with  unfpeak- 
ably  mere  force.  The  government  of  a  part  in  this  cafe  becomes  complete  ty- 
ranny ;  and  fubjeclion  to  it  becomes  complete  ilavery. 

But  ought  there  not,  it  is  aiked,  to  ex i ft  fomewhere  in  an  Empire  a  fupreme 
legiilative  authority  over  the  whole  ;    or  a   power  to  controul  and  bind  all   the 

different  Hates  of  which  it  confifts  ? This  enquiry  has  been  alieady  anfwered. 

The  truth  is,  that  fuch  a  fupreme  controuling  power  ought  to  exilt  no-where 
except  in  fuch  a  Senate  or  body  of  delegates  as  that  defcribed  in  page  7  ;  and 
that  the  authority  or  fupremacy  of  even  this  fenate  ought  to  be  limited  to  the 
common  concerns  of  the  Empire. 1  think  I  have  proved  that  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Liberty  neceffarily  require  this. 

In  a  word.  An  Empire  is  a  collection  of  Rates  or  communities  united  by  fome 
common  bond  or  tye.  If  thefe  dates  have  each  of  them  free  conftitutions  of  go- 
vernment, and,  with  refpecl  to  taxation  and  internal  legiflation,  are  independent 
of  the  other  Hates,  but  united  by  compacts,  or  alliances,  or  fubjection  to  a  Great 
Council,  reprefenting  the  whole,  cr  to  one  monarch  entrufted  with  the  fupreme 
executive  power  :  In  thefe  circumftances,  the  Empire  will  be  an  Empire  of  Free- 
men.  If,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  different  provinces  fubjeel  to  the  Grand 

Seignior,  none  of  the  Hates  poffefs  any  independent  legiilative  authority  ;  but  are 
all  fubjeel  to  an  abfolute  monarch,-  whofe  will  is  their  law,  then  is  the  Empire 

an  Empire  of  Slaves. If  one  of  the  ftates  is  free,  but  governs  by  its  will 

all  the  other  ftates  ;  then  is  the  Empire,  like  that  of  the  Romans  in  the  times  of 
the  republic,  an  Empire  confiding  of  one  ftate  free,  and  the  reft  in  Ilavery  :  Nor 
does  it  make  any  more  difference  in  this  cafe,  that  the  governing  ftate  is  itfelf 
free,  than  it  does  in  the  cafe  cf  a  kingdom  fubject  to  z.defpot,  that  this  defpot  is 
himfelffree.  I  have  before  obferved,  that  this  only  makes  the  (lavery  worfe. 
There  is,  in  the  one  cafe,  a  chance,  that  in  the  quick  fucceffion  of  defpots,  a 
good  one  will  fometimes  arife.  But  bodies  of  men  continue  the  fame  ;  and  have 
generally  proved  the  moft  unrelenting  of  all  tyrants. 

A  great  writer  before  (a)  quoted,  obferves  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  while 
Liberty  was  at  the  center,  tyranny  prevailed  in  the  diltant  provinces  ;  that  fuch 
as  were  free  under  it  were  extremely  fo,  while  thofe  who  were  flaves  groaned  un- 
der the  extremity  of  flavery  ;  and  that  the  fame  events  that  deftrcyed  the  liberty  of 
the  former,  gave  liberty  to  the  latter. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Romans,  therefore,  was  only  an  additional  calamity  to  the 
provinces  governed  by  them  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  faid  of  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  that  they  were  the  ««  freeft  members  of  any  civil  fociety  in  the  known 
«c  world  ;  "  yet  of  the  fubjecls  of  Rome,  it  muft  have  been  faid,  that  they  were 

the  completed  flaves  in  the  known  world. How  remarkable  is  it,  that  this 

very  people,  once  the  freeft  of  mankind,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  proud 
and  tyrannical,  fhould  become  at  laft  the  moft  contemptible  and  abject  flaves  that 
ever  exifted? 

(a)  Montcfquicu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  C.  xur. 
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IN  the  foregoing  difquintions,  I  have,  from  one  leading  principle,  deduced  a 
number  of  confequences,  that  feems  to  me  incapable  of  being  difputed.  I 
have  meant  that  they  mould  be  applied  to  the  great  queftion  between  this  king- 
dom and  the  Colonies  which  has  occauonea  the  prefent  war  with  them. 

It  is  impcflible  but  my  readers  mult  have  been  all  along  making  this  applu 
cation  ;  and  if  they  ftiil  think  that  the  claims  of  this  kingdom  are  reconcilable 
to  the  principles  of  t<ue  liberty  and  legitimate  government,  [  am  afraid,  that 
nothing  I  fhall  farther  fay  will  have  any  effect  on  their  judgments.  I  wifii,  how- 
ever, they  would  have  the  patience  and  candour  to  go  with  me,  and  grant  me  a 
hearing  fome  time  longer. 

Though  clearly  decided  in  my  own  judgment  on  this  fubjedt,  lam  inclined 
to  make  great  allowances  for  the  different  judgments  of  others.  We  have  been 
fo  ufed  to  fpeak  of  the  Colonies  as  our  Colonies,  and  to  think  of  them  as  in  a 
ftate  of  fubordination  to  us,  and  as  holding  their  exiftence  in  America  only  for 
our  ufe,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  prejudices  of  many  are  alarmed,  when  they 
find  a  different  doctrine  maintained.  The  meaneft  perfon  among  us  is  difpofed 
to  look  upon  himfelfas  having  a  body  of  fubjects  in  America  ;  and  to  be  offended 
at  the  denial  of  his  right  to  make  laws  for  them,  though  perhaps  he  does  not 
know  what  colour  they  are  of,  or  what  language  they  talk Such  are  the  na- 
tural prejudices  of  this  country. But  the  time  is  coming,  I  hope,  when  the 

unreafonablenefs  of  them  will  be  feen  -,  and  more  juft  fentiments  prevail. 

Before  T  proceed,  I  beg  it  may  be  attended  to,  that  I  have  chofen  to  try  this 
queftion  by  the  general  principles  of  Civil  Liberty  ;  and  not  by  the  practice  of 
former  times ;  or  by  the  Charters  granted  the  colonies. — —The  arguments  for 
them,  drawn  from  thefe  laft  topics,  appear  to  me  greatly  to  outweigh  the  argu- 
ments againft  them.  But  I  wifh  to  have  this  queftion  brought  to  a  higher  teft, 
and  furer  iffue.  The  queftion  with  all  liberal  enquirers  ought  to  be,  not  what 
jurifdiction  over  them  Precedents,  Statutes,  and  Charters  give,  but  what  reafon 
and  equity,  and  the  rights  of  humanity  give.— — This  is,  in  truth,  a  queftion 
which  no  kingdom  has  ever  before  had  occafion  to  agitate.  The  cafe  of  a  free 
country  branching  itfelf  out  in  the  manner  Britain  has  done,  and  fending  to  a 
diftant  world  colonies  which  have  there,  from  fmall  beginnings,  and  under  free 
legislatures  of  their  own,  increafed,  and  formed  a  body  of  powerful  ftates,  likely 
foon  to  become  fuperior  to  the  parent  ftate— This  is  a  cafe  which  is  new  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  extremely  improper  to  judge  of  it  by  the  rules  of 
any  narrow  and  partial  policy  ;  or  to  confider  it  on  any  other  ground  than  the 

general  one  of  reafon  and  juftice. Thofe  who  will  be  candid  enough  to  judge 

on  this  ground,  and  who  can  diveft  themfelves  of  national  prejudices,  will  not, 

I  fancy,  remain  long  unfatisfied But  alas !  Matters  are  gone  too  far.  The 

difpute  probably  muft  be  fettled  another  way  ;  and  the  fword  alone,  I  am  afraid, 

Is  now  to  determine  what  the  rights  of  Britain  and  America  are. Shocking 

fituation  ! — Detefted  be  the  meafures  which  have  brought  us  into  it :  And,  if  we 

are  endeavouring  to  enforce  injuftice,  curfed  will  be  the  war.— — « A  retreat, 

however,  is  not  yet  impracticable.  The  duty  we  owe  our  gracious  fovereigrt 
obliges  us  to  rely  on  his  difpofition  to  flay  the  fword,  and  to  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  at  the  head  of  which  he  is  placed. 
With  fome  hopes,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  reafon  on  this  fubject, 
I  will,  in  the  following  Sections,  enquire  what  the  war  with  America  is  in  the 
following  refpetts, 

9  i.  la 
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?.  In  refpecl  of  Juilice. 

2.  The  Principles  of  the  Conftitution. 

5.  In  refpect  of  Policy  and  Humanity. 

4.  The  Honour  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  laftly,  The  Probability  of  fucceeding  in  if. 

S  E  C  T.  I.     Of  the  Jufticc  of  the  War  with America. 

THE  enquiry,  whether  the  war  with  the  Colonies  is  a  juft  war,  will  be 
beft  determined  by  Hating  the  power  over  them,  which  it  is  the  end  of 
the  war  to  maintain  :  And  this  cannot  be  better  done,  than  in  the  words  of  an 
a£t  of  parliament,  made  on  purpofe  to  define  it.  That  act,  it  is  well  known, 
declares,  ««  That  this  kingdom  has  power,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  power  to 
M  make  laws  and  ftatutes   to   bind   the  Colonies,  and   people  of  America,   in  all 

**  cafes  whatever.'' Dreadful  power  indeed  !   I  defy  any  one  to  exprefs 

flavery  in  ftronger  language.  It  is  the  fame  with  declaring  «*  that  we  have  a 
"  right  to  do  with  them  what  we  pleafe." 1  will  not  wafte  my  time  by  ap- 
plying to  fuch  a  claim  any  of  the  preceding  arguments.  If  my  reader  does  not 
feel  more  in  this  cafe,  than  words  can  exprefs,  all  reafoning  muit  be  vain. 

But,  probably,  moll:  perfons  will  be  for  ufing  milder  language  ;  and  for  fay- 
ing no  more  than,  that  the  united  legiflatures  of  England  and  Scotland  have  of 
light  power  to  tax  the  Colonies,  and  a  fupremacy  of  legiilation  over  America* 
—  But  this  comes  to  the  fame.  If  it  means  any  thing,  it  means,  that  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  legiflations  of  the  Colonies,  are  fubject  to  the  abfolute  difcretion, 
of  Great  Britain,  and  ought  of  right  to  be  fo.  The  nature  of  the  thing  admits 
of  no  limitation.  The  Colonies  can  never  be  admitted  to  be  judges,  how  far  the 
authority  over  them  in  thefe  cafes  (hall  extend.     This  would  be  to  deftroy  it  en» 

tirely. -—]f  any  part  of  their  property  is  fubjcct  to  our  difcretion,  the  whole 

mult  be  fo.      If  we  have  a  right  to  interfere  at  all  in  their  internal  legiflations,  . 

we  have  a  right  to  interfere  as  far  as  we  think  proper. It  is  felf-evident, 

that  this  leaves  them  nothing  they  can  call  their  own. And  what  is  it  that 

can  give  to  any  people  fuch  a  fupremacy  over  another  people  ? 1  have  al- 
ready examined  the  principal  anfwers  which  have  been  given  to  this  enquiry. 
But  it  will  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  to  go  over  fome  of  them  again. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  fuch  a  right  moll  be  lodged  fomewhere,  "  in  order  to 
"  preferve  the  Unity  of  the  Britifh  Empire." 

Pleas  of  this  fort  have,  in  all  ages,  been  ufcd  to  juftify  tyranny. They 

have  in  Religion  given  rife  to  numberlefs  oppreflive  claims,  and  flavifh  Hier- 
archies. And  in  the  Romijh  Communion  particularly,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Pope  claims  the  title  and  powers  of  the  fupreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Chriftian 

church,  in  order  to  preferve  its  Unity.. With  refpeft  to  the  BritiJ/j  Empire, 

nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  to  endeavour  to  maintain  its  unity,  by 
ietting  up  fuch  a  claim.     This  is  a  method  of  eftablilhing  unity,  which,  like  the 
.  limilar  method  in  religion,  can  produce  nothing  but  difcord  and  mifchief.  - 
The  truth  is,  that  a  common  relation  to  one  fupreme  executive  head  ;  an  exchange 
of  kind  offices  ;    tyes  of  intereft  and   affection,  and   compatts,  are  fufficient    to 

give  the  Britifh  Empire  all  the  unity  that  is  necelTary.     But  if  not If,  in  order 

to  preferve  its  Unity,  one  half  of  it  mull  be  enflaved  to  the  other  half,  let  it,  in 
the  name  of  God,  want  Unity. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  "  the  Superiority  of  the  Britifli  State."  But  what 
gives  us  our  fuperiority  ? — Is  it  our  Wealth? — This  never  confers  real  dignity, 
pn  the  contrary  :  Its  effecT;  is  always  to  debafe,  intoxicate,  and  corrupt. 
Is  it  the  number  of  our  people  ?  The  colonies  will  loon  be  equal  to  us  in  num- 
ber.  Is  it  our  Knowledge  and  Virtue  P    They  are  probably  equally   knowing, 
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and  more  virtuous.     There  are  names  among    them  that  will   not    floop  to  any 
names  among  the  philoibphers  and  politicians  of  this  iiland. 

'<   But  we  are  the  Parent  State." — Thefe  are  the  magic  words  which  have 

fafcinated  and  milled  us.  The  Englifti  came  from  Germany.    Does  that  give 

the  German  ftates  a  right  to  tax  us  ? Children,  having  no  property,  and  being 

incapable  of  guiding  themfelves,  the  Author  of  nature  has  committed  the  care  of 
them  to  their  parents,  and  fubjected  them  to  their  abfolute  authority.  But  there 
is  a  period  when,  having  acquired  property,  and  a  capacity  of  judging  for  them- 
felves, they  become  independent  agents  ;  and  when,  for  this  reafon,  the  autho- 
rity of  their  parents  ceafes,  and  becomes  nothing  but  the  refpeel  and  influence 
due  to  benefactors.  Suppofing,  therefore,  that  the  order  of  nature  in  eftablilhing 
the  relation  between  parents  and  children,  ought  to  have  been  the  rule  of  our 
conduct  to  the  Colonies,  we  fhould  have  been  gradually  relaxing  our  authority  as 
they  grew  up.  But,  like  mad  parents,  we  have  done  the  contrary  ;  and,  at  the 
very  time  when  our  authority  fnould  have  been  molt  relaxed,  we  have  carried  it 
to  the  greateft  extent,  and  exercifed  it  with  the  greater!  rigour.  No  wonder  then, 
that  thev  have  turned  upon  us  ;  and  obliged  us  to  remember,  that  they  are  not 
Children. 

"  But  we  have,"  it  is  faid,  "  protected  them,  and  run  deeply  in  debt  on  their 

"  account. " The   full  anfwer  to  this    has    been    already   given,  (psge  13,) 

Will  any  one  fay,  that  all  we  have  done  for  them  has  not  been  more  on  our  c<von 
account,  (a)  than  on  theirs  ? But  fuppofe  the  contrary.  Have  they  done  no- 
thing for  ns  ?  Have  they  made  no'-compenfation  for  the  protection  they  have 
received  ?  Have  they  net  helped  us  to  pay  our  taxes,  to  fupport  our  poor,  and 
to  bear  the  burthen  of  our  debts,  by  taking  from  us,  at  tour  own  price,  all 
the  commodities  with  which  we  can  fupply  them  ?— — Have  they  not,  for  our 
advantage,  fubmitted  to  many  reftraints  in  acquiring  property  ?  Mult  they  like- 
wife  refign  to  us  the  difpofal  of  that  property  ? — Has  not  their  exclufive  trade 
with  us  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief  fources  of  our  national  wealth  and 
power  ? — In  all  our  wars  have  they  not  fought  by  our  fide,  and  contributed  much 
to  our  fuccefs  ?  Jn  the  laft  war,  particularly,  it  is  well  known,  that  they  ran 
themfelves  deeply  in  debt  ;  and  that  the  parliament  thought  it  necefTary  to  grant 
them  confiderable  fums  annually  as  compenfations  forgoing  beyond  their  abilities 
in  afiiiting  us.  And  in  this  courfe  would  they  have  continued  for  many  future 
years  ;  perhaps,  for  ever. — In  fhort ;  were  an  accurate  account  Mated,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  which  fide  would  appear  to  be  mod  indebted.  When  afked  as 
freemen,  they  have  hitherto  feldom  difcovered  any  reluctance  in  giving.  But,  in 
obedience  to  a  demand,  and  with  the  bayonet  at  their  breafb,  they  will  give  us 
nothing  but  blood. 

Jt  is  farther  faid,  "  that  the  land  on  which  they  fettled  was  ours." — But  how- 
came  it  to  be  ours  ?  If  failing  along  a  ccalt  can  give  a  right  to  a  country^  then 
might  the  people'  of  Japan  become,  as  foon  as  they  pleafe,  the  proprietors  of 
Britain.  Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  property  founded  on  fuch  a  rea- 
fon. If  the  land  on  which  the  Colonies  flrft  fettled  had  any  proprietors,  they 
were  the   natives.     The  greateft  part  of  it  they  bought  of  the  natives.     They 

(a)  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  bounties  granted  on  feme  American  commodities  (as  pitch, 
tar,  indigo,  Sec.)  when  imported  into  Britain  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  end  of  granting  them 
was,  to  get  thofe  commodities  cheaper1  from  the  Colonies,  and  in  return  for  our  manufactures, 
which  we  ufed  to  get  from  RuJJia  and  other  foreign  countries.  And  this  is  expreffed  in  the  preambles 
of  the  laws  which  grant  thefe  bounties.  See  the  Appeal  to  the  Juftice,  &c.  page  ai,  thira  edition. 
It  is,  therefore,  ftrange  that  Doctor  Tucker  and  others,  ftiould  have  infuled  fo  much  upon 
thefe  bounties  as  favours  and  indulgences  to  the  Colonies.—  ■  But  it  is  ftill  more  ftrange,  that  the 
fame  reprefentation  mould  have  been  made  of  the  compenfations  granted  them  fordoing  more  dur- 
ing the  laft  war  in  aflifting  us  than  could  have  been  reafonably  expected}  and  alfo  of  the  fums  we 
nave  ipsnt  in  maintaining  troops  among  them  without  their  confent  ;    and  in  oppofition  to  their 

wishes. See  a  pamphlet;  imitlei  "  The  rights  of  Great  Britain,   affertsd  agaiaft  the  claims   of 

il  America." 
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have  fince  cleared  and  cultivated  it ;  and,  without  any  help  from  us,  converted  a 
wildernefs  into  fruitful  and  pleafant  fields.  It  is,  therefore,  now  on  a  double  ac- 
count their  property  ;  and  no  power  on  earth  can  have  any  right  to  dilturb  them 
in  the  pofieffion  of  it,  or  to  take  from  them,  without  their  confent,  any  part  of  its 
produce. 

But  let  it  be  granted  that  the  land  was  ours.  Did  they  not  fettle  upon  it  under 
the  faith  of  charters,  which  promifed  them  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
of  Englijhmen  ;  and  allowed  them  to  tax  themfelves,  and  to  be  governed  by 
legifiatures  of  their  own,  fimilar  to  ours  r  Thefe  charters  were  given  them  by  an 
authority,  which  at  the  time  was  thought  competent ;  and  they  have  been  render- 
ed facred  by  an  acquiefcence  on  our  part  for  more  than  a  century.  Can  it 
then  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Colonies  fhould  revolt,  when  they  found  their 
charters  violated;  and  an  attempt  made  to  force  innovations  upon  them  by 

famine  and  the  fword  ? But  I  lay  no  Itrcfs  on  charters.     They  derive  their 

rights  from  a  higher  fburce.  It  is  inconfiltent  with  common  fenfe  to  imagine, 
that  any  people  would  ever  think  of  fettling  in  a  diftant  country,  on  any  fuch  con- 
dition, as  that  the  people  from  whom  they  withdrew,  mould  for  ever  be  mailers  of 
their  property,  and  have  power  to  fubjett  them  to  any  modes  of  government  they 
pleafed.  And  had  there  been  exprefs  ftipulations  to  this  purpofe  in  all  the 
charters  of  the  colonies,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  no  more  bound  by  them, 
than  if  it  had  been  ftipulated  with  them,  that  they  mould  go  naked,  or  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  incurfions  of  wolves  and  tigers. 

The  defective  flate  of  the  reprefentation  of  this  kingdom  has  been  farther 
pleaded  to  prove  our  right  to  tax  America,  We  fubmit  to  a  parliament  that 
does  not  reprefent  us,  and  therefore  they  ought.    ■■     How  ftrange  an  argument 

is  this  ?  It  is  faying  we  want  liberty  ;  and  therefore,  they  ought  to  want  it. 

Suppofe  it  true,  that  they   are  indeed  contending  for  a  better  conftitution  of 

government,  and  more  liberty  than  we  enjoy  :    Ought  this  to  make  us  angry? 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  fee  the  danger  to  which  this  country  is  ex- 

pofed  ? Is  it  generous,  becaufe  we  are  in  a  fink,   to  endeavour  to  draw  them 

into  it?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  wifli  earneiily,  that  there  may  at  leait  be  one 
free  country  left  upon  earth,  to  which  we  mayfly,  when  venality,  luxury, 
and  vice  have  completed  the  ruin  of  Liberty  here  ? 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  true,  that  America  has  no  more  right  to  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation   by  the  Britijh  parliament,  than  Britain  itfelf. Here, 

all  freeholders,  and    burgeffes  in    boroughs,    are   reprefented.     There,  not  one 

Freeholder,  or  any  other    ptrfon,   is  reprefented. Here,   the  aids   granted  by 

the  reprefented  part  of  the  kingdom  mult  be  proportionably  paid  by  themfelves  ; 
and  the  laws  they  make  for  others,  they  at  the  fame  time  make  for  themfeh>es. 
There,  the  aids  they  would  grant  would  not  be  paid,  but  received,  by  them- 
felves ;    and   the   laws    they  made  would  be  made  for  others  only. In  fhort. 

The  relation  of  one  country  to  another  country,  whole  reprefentatives  have  the 
power  of  taxing  it  (and  of  appropriating  the  money  railed  by  the  taxes)  is 
much  the  fame  with  the  relation  of  a  country  to  a  fmgle  defpot,  or  a  body  of 
defpots,  within  itfelf,  inverted  with  the  like  power.  In  both  cafes,  the  people 
taxed  and  thofe  who  tax  have  feparate  intereft's  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  thing  to 
check  oppreffion,  befides  either  the  abilities  of  the  people  taxed,  or  the  huma- 
nity of  the  taxers. But  indeed  I  can  never  hope  to  convince  that  perfon   of 

any  thing,  who  does  not  fee  an  eiTential  difference  (a)  between  the  two  cafes 
now  mentioned  ;  or  between  the  circumilances  of  individuals,  and  clafTes  of 
men,  making  parts  of  a  community  imperfectly  reprefented  in  the  legiflature 

(a)  It  gives  me  pleafure  to  find,  that  the  author  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Principal  A3 's  of  the  zyb 

Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Sec.  acknowledges  this   difference. It  has,  however,  been  at  the 

fame  time  mortifying  to  me  to  find  fo  able  a  writer  adopting  fiich  principles  of  government,  as  are 
contained  in  this  work.  According  to  him,  a  people  have  no  property  or  rights,  except  fuch  as 
their  Civil  Governors  are  pleafed  not  to  take  from  them.  Taxes,  therefore,  he  aflerts,  are  in  no 
fenfc  the  gifts,  much  lefs  the  free  gifts,  of  the  people,    See  p,  58,  and  191, 
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that  governs  it ;  and  the  circumftances  of  a  whole  community,  in  a  diflant 
world,  not  at  all  reprefented. 

But  enough  has  been  faid  by  others  on  this  point ;  nor  is  it  poffible  for  me  to 
throw  any  new  light  upon  it.  To  finifh,  therefore,  what  I  meant  to  offer  under 
this  head,  I  mult  beg  that  the  following  confiderations  may  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

The  queftion  now  between  us  and  the  Colonies  is,  Whether,  in  refpecl  of 
taxation  and  internal  legiilation,  they  are  bound  to  be  fubjecl:  to  the  jurifdidlion 
of  this  kingdom  :  Or,  in  other  words,  Whether  the  Britijb  parliament  has  or 
has  not  of  right  a  power  to  difpofe  of  their  property,  and  to  model  as  it  pleafes 

their  governments  ? Tojthis  fupremacy  over  them,  wejfay,  we  areentitled  ;  and 

in  order  to  maintain  it,  we  have  begun  the  prefent  war. Let  me  here  enquire, 

ift.  Whether,  if  we  have  now  this  fupremacy,  we  (hall  not  be  equally  en- 
titled to  it  in  any  future  time  ? They  are  now  but  little  fhort  of  half  our 

number.  To  this  number  they  have  grown,  from  a  fmall  body  of  original  fettlers, 
by  a  very  rapid  increafe.  The  probability  is,  that  they  will  go  on  to  increafe  ; 
and  that,  in  50  or  60  years,  they  will  be  double  our  number;  (a)  and  form  a 
mighty  Empire,  confifting  of  a  variety  of  flates,  all  equal  or  fuperior  to  our- 
felves  in  all  the  arts  and  accomplifhments,  which  give  dignity  and  happinefs  to 
human  life.  In  that  period,  will  they  be  ftill  bound  to  acknowledge  that  fupre- 
macy over  them  which  we  now  claim  ?  Can  there  be  any  perfon  who  will 
afTert  this;  or  whofe  mind  does  not  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a  vail  continent,  hold* 
ing  all  that  is  valuable  to  it,  at  the  difcretion  of  a  handful  of  people  on  the 

other  fide  the  Atlantic? But  if,  at  that  period,  this  would  be  unreafonable  ; 

what  makes  it  other  wife  now  ? — Draw  the  line,  if  you  can. — But  there  is  a  ilill 
greater  difficulty. 

Britain  is  now,  I  will  fuppofe,  the  feat  of  Liberty  and  Virtue ;  and  its  legif- 
lature  confifts  of  a  body  of  able  and  independent  men,  who  govern  with  wifdom 
and  juftice.  The  time  may  come  when  all  will  be  reverfed  :  When  its  excellent 
conftitution  of  Government  will  be  fubverted  :  When,  prefled  by  debts 
and  taxes,  it  will  be  greedy  to  draw  to  itfelf  an  increafe  of  revenue  from 
every  diflant  Province,  in  order  to  eafe  its  own  burdens  :  When  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  ftrengthened  by  luxury  and  an  univerfal  profligacy  of  manners,  will 
have  tainted  every  heart,  broken  down  every  fence  of  Liberty,  and  rendered  us 
a  nation  of  tame  and  contented  vafTals  :  When  a  General  EUclion  will  be  nothing 
but  a  General  Auclion  of  Boroughs:  And  when  the  Parliament,  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  nation,  and  once  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  ftate,  and  a  terror 
to  evil  minifters,  will  be  degenerated  into  a  body  of  Sycophants,  dependent  and 
venal,  always  ready  to  confirm  any  meafures ;  and  little  more  than  a  public 
court  for  regiftering  royal  edicts. — Such,  it  is  poffible,  may,  fome  time  or  other, 
be  the  ftate  of  Great  Britain.— .What  will,  at  that  period,  be  the  duty  of  the 
Colonies  ?  Will  they  be  ftill  bound  to  unconditional  fubmiffion  ?  Muft  they 
always  continue  an  appendage  to  our  government ;  and  follow  it  implicitly 
through  every  change  that  can  happen  to  it? — Wretched  condition,  indeed,  of 
millions  of  freemen  as  good  as  ourfelves  ! — Will  you  fay  that  we  now  govern 
equitably  ;  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  fuch  revolution  ? — Would  to  God 
this  were  true  ! — But  will  you  not  always  fay  the  fame?  Who  fhall  judge  whe-» 
ther  we  govern  equitably  or  not  ?  Can  you  give  the  Colonies  any  Jecurity  that 
fuch  a  period  will  never  come  ?    Once  more. 

If  we  have  indeed  that  power  which  we  claim  over  the  legiflations,  and  in- 
ternal rights  of  the  Colonies,  may  we  not,  whenever  we  pleafe,  fubjeft  them 

(a)  See  Obfcrv?,'.'or.s  on  Reverficnary  Payments,  p3ge  207,  &c, 
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to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  crown  ? — I  do  not  mean,  that  this  would  be  a 
difadvantageous  change:  For  I  have  before  obferved,  that  if  a  people  are  to  be 
fubject  to  an  external  power  over  which  they  have  no  command,  it  is  better  that 
power  mould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man  than  of  a  multitude.  But 
many  perfons  think  otherwife  ;  and  fuch  ought  to  confider  that,  if  this  would 
be  a  calamity,  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  muft  be  deplorable. — M  A  govern- 
fi  ment  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  (it  has  been  faid)  is  the  perfection  of  go- 
*'  ^eftfment-;"  and  fo  it  is,  when  the  Commons  are  a  jufl  reprefentation  of  the 
people  ;  and  when  alfo,  it  is  not  extended  to  any  diftant  people,  or  communities, 
not  reprefented.  But  if  this  is  the  left,  a  government  by  a  king  only  muft  be 
the  ivcrji ;  and  every  claim  implying  a  right  to  eftablim  fuch  a  government 
among  any  people  muft  be  unjuit  and  cruel. — It  is  felf-evident,  that  by  claim- 
ing a  right  to  alter  the  conftitutions  of  the  Colonies,  according  to  our  difcretion, 
we  claim  this  power  :  And  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  exercife  in  one 
of  our  Colonies  ;  and  that  we  have  attempted  to  exercife  in  another. — Canada, 
according  to  the  late  extension  of  its  limits,  is  a  country  almoit.  as  large  as  half 
Europe-,  and  it  may  poffibly  come  in  time  to  be  filled  with  Britijh  fubje&s. 
The  Quebec  acl:  makes  the  king  of  Great  Britain  a  defpot  over  all  that  country. — 
In  the  Province  of  MaJ/acbuJ'ett's  Bay  the  fame  thing  has  been  attempted  and 
begun. 

The  aft  for  better  regulating  their  government,  patTed  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  Quebec  acl,  gives  the  king  the  right  of  appointing,  and  removing  at  his 
pleafure,  the  members  of  one  part  of  the  legiflature  ;  alters  the  mode  of  chuf- 
ing  juries,  on  purpofe  to  bring  it  more  under  the  influence  of  the  king;  and 
takes  away  from  the  province  the  power  of  calling  any  meetings  of  the  people 
without  the  king's  confent.  (a) The  judges,  likewife,  have  been  made  de- 
pendent on  the  king,  for  their  nomination  and  pay,  and  continuance  in  office. — 
if  all  this  is  no  more  than  we  have  a  right  to  do  ;  may  we  not  go  on  to  abolifh 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  to  deftroy  all  trials  by  juries,  and  to  give  up  the 

province  abfolutely  and  totally  to  the  will  of  the  king? May  we  not  even 

eftablifh  popery  in  the  province,  as  has  been  lately  done  in  Canada,  leaving  the 
fupport  of  proteftamiftn  to  the  king's  difcretion? — Can  there  be  any  English- 
man who,  were  it  his  own  cafe,  would  not  fooner  lofe  his  heart's  blood  than 
yield  to  claims  fo  pregnant  with  evils,  and  dellruftive  to  every  thing  that  can 
diftinguifh  a  Freeman  from  a  Sla-veP 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  what  I  have  now  faid,  fuggefts  a 
confideration  that  demonitrates,  on  how  different  a  footing  the  Colonies  are  with 
refpeel  to  our  government,  from  particular  bodies  of  men  nvithin  the  kingdom, 
who  happen  not  to  be  reprefented.  Here,  it  is  impofiible  that  the  reprefented 
part  mould  fubjecl  the  unreprefented  part  to  arbitrary  power,  without  including 
themfelves.  But  in  the  Colonies  it  is  not  impcilible.  We  know  that  it  has  been 
done. 

SECT.   II.     Whether  the  War  v;ith  America  is  jiiftif.ed  by  the 
Principles  of  the  Conjlitntion. 

I  Have  propofed,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine  the  war  with  the  Colonies  by 
the  principles  of  the  conftitution. — I  know,  that  it  is  common  to  fay  that 
We  are  now  maintaining  the  conftitution  in  America.  If  this  means  that  we  are 
endeavouring  to  eftablim  our  own  conftitution  of  government  there  ;  it  is  by  no 
means  true  ;  nor,  were  it  true,  would  it  be  right.  They  have  chartered  govern- 
ments of  their  own,  with  which  they  are  pleaied  ;  and  which,  if  any  power  on 
earth  mav  change  without  their  confent,   that  power  may  likewife,  if  it  thinks 

proper,   deliver  them   over  to   the  Grand  Seignior. Suppofe   the  Colonies  of 

Fra'icc  and  Spain  had,  by  compacts,  enjoyed  for  near  a  century  and  a  half,  free 
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governments  open  to  all  the  world,  and  under  which  they  had  grown  and  flou- 
rifned;  what  fhould  we  think  of  thofe  kingdoms,  were  they  to  attempt  to  de- 
flroy  their  governments,  and  to  force  upon  them  their  own  mode^  of  govern- 
ment ?  Should  we  not  applaud  any  zeal  they  difcovered  in  repelling  fuch  an 
injury  ? But  the  truth  is,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  that  we  are  not  maintain- 
ing but  violating  our  own  conftitution  in  America.  The  eiTence  of  our  confti- 
tution confifts  in  its  independency.  There  is  in  this  cafe  no  difference  between 
fubje&iou  and  annihilation.  Did,  therefore,  the  Colonies  poflefs  governments 
perfectly  the  fame  with  ours,  the  attempt  to  fubjett  them  to  ours  would  be  an 
attempt  to  ruin  them.  A  free  government  lofes  its  nature  from  the  moment  it 
becomes  liable  to  be  commanded  or  altered  by  any  fuperior  power. 

But  1  intended  here  principally  to  make  the  following  obfervation. 

.The  fundamental  principle  of  our  government  is,  "  The  right  of  a  people  to 

"  give  and  grant  their  own  money. " It  is    of  no  confeqnence,  in   this   cafe, 

whether  we  enjoy  this  right  in  a  proper  manner  or  not.  Mod  certainly  we  do 
not.  It  is,  however,  the  principle  on  which  our  government,  as  a  free  govern- 
ment, is  founded.  The  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  gives  it  us  :  and,  however 
imperfeftly  enjoyed,  we  glory  in  it  as  our  firft  and  greateft  blefling.  Tt  was  an 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  this  right,  in  a  trifling  inflance,  that  produced  the 
civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft.  Ought  not  our  brethren  in  America 
to  enjoy  this  right  as  we'll  as  ourfelves  ?  Do  the  principles  of  the  conftitution 
give  it  us,  but  deny  it  to  them  ?     Or  can   we,  with  any  decency,  pretend  that 

when  we  give  to   the  king  their  money,  we  give  him  our  otvnP  (a) What 

difference  does  it  make,  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firjl  the  attempt  to  take 
away  this  right  was  made  by  one  man:  but  that,  in  the  cafe  of  America,  it  is 
made  by  a  body  of  men  ? 

In  a  word.  This  is  a  war  undertaken  not  only  againft  the  principles  of  our 
own  conftitution  ;  but  on  purpofe  to  deftroy  other  fimilar  conftitutions  in  Ame- 
rica;   and  to   fubititute    in    their  room    a   military  force.     See  page  iz. It 

is,  therefore,  a  grofs  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  conftitution. 


I 


SECT.  III.     Of  the  Polity  of  the  War  with  America. 

N  writing  the  prefent  Se&ion,  I  have  entered  upon  a  fubjecl  of  the  laft  im- 
portance, on  which  much  has  been  faid  by  other  writers  with  great  force,  and 
in  the  ableft  manner  {b).  But  I  am  not  willing  to  omit  any  topic  which  I  think 
of  great  confequence,  merely  becaufe  it  has  already  been  difcuffed  :  And,  with 
refpect  to  this  in  particular,  it  will,  1  believe,  be  found  that  fome  of  the  obfer- 
vations  on  which  I  {hall  infill,  have  not  been  fuffkiently  attended  to. 

The  object  of  this  war  has  been  often  enough  declared  to  be  '«  maintaining  the 
«<  fupremacy  of  this  country  over  the  colonies."  I  have  already  enquired  how 
far  reafon  and  juftice,  the  principles  of  Liberty,  and  the  rights  of  humanity,  en- 
title us  to  this  fupremacy.  Setting  afide,  therefore,  now  all  confiderations  of 
this  kind,  I  would  obferve,  that  this  fupremacy  is  to  be  maintained,  either 
merely  for  its  o<v:n  fake,  or  for  the  fake  of  fome  public  interefl  conne&ed  with  it 


{.7)  The  author  of  Taxation  no  Tyranry  will  undoubtedly  alTert  this  without  hefitation ;  for  In 
page  69  he  compares  our  prefent  fitution  with  reipedt  to  the  Colonics  to  that  of  the  antient  Scy- 
thians, who,  upon  returning  from  a    war  found  tbtmj 'elves  Jhut  out  of  ibelr  w«I1ouses  by  their 

(h)  See  particularly,  a  Speech  intended  to  have  been  fpoken  on  the  bill  for  altering  the  Charier 
of  the  Colonv  of  '  Mafiachufet's  Bay  ;  the  Confiderations  on  the  Mrafrrfr'frMiyfag  on  with 
refp>&  to  the  'Britijh  Colonies;  the  Two  Appeals  to  tht  Jujlio.  and  burrejh  of  the  Feopk  ;  jirA 
the  further  Examination  (juil  publifaed)  of  our  prefent  American  Ztfeafures,  by  the  Author  oi  the 
Confiderations,  &c. 
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and  dependent  upon  it.  If  for  its  own  fake  ;  the  only  objefl  of  the  war  is  the 
extenfion  of  dominion  ;  and  its  only  motive  is  the  lull  of  power. All  go- 
vernment, even  within  a  Hate,  becomes  tyrannical,  as  far  as  it  is  a  needlefs  and 
wanton  exercife  of  power;  or  is  carried  farther  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
preferve  the  peace  and  to  fecure  the  fafety  of  the  flate.  This  is  what  an  excel- 
lent writer  calls  governing  too  much  ;  and  its  effett  muft  always  be,  weaken- 
ing government  by  rendering  it  contemptible  and  odious.  —  Nothing  can  be  of 
more  importance,  in  governing  diftant  provinces  and  adjufting  the  clafhing  in- 
ierefts  of  different  focieties,  than  attention  to  this  remark.  In  thefe  circumftances 
it  is  particularly  neceflary  to  make  a  fparing  ufe  of  power,  in  order  to  preferve 
power. — — Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Great  Britain,  had  this  been  remem- 
bered by  thofe  who  have  lately  conduced  its  affairs.  But  our  policy  has  been  of 
another  kind.  At  the  period  when  our  authority  mould  have  been  moll  conceal- 
ed, it  has  been  brought  moll  in  view  ;  and,  by  a  progreflion  of  violent  meafures, 
every  one  of  which  has  increafed  diftrefs,  we  have  given  the  world  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other  method  of  governing  than  by  force. 

What  a  mocking  miftake  ? — If  our  object  is  power,  we  mould  have  known  better 
how  to  ufe  it  ;  and  our  rulers  fhould  have  confidered,  that  freemen  will  always 
revolt  at  the  fight  of  a  naked  fword  ;  and  that  the  complicated  affairs  of  a  great 
kingdom,  holding  in  fubordination  to  it  a  multitude  of  diftant  communities,  all 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  warmed  with  fpirits  as  high  as  our  own,  require  not 
only  the  moll  fkilful,  but  the  moil  cautious  and  tender  management.  The  con- 
fequences  of  a  different  management  we  are  now  feeling.  We  fee  ourfelves  dri- 
ven among  rocks,  and  in  danger  of  being  loft. 

•  There  are  :he  following  reafons  which  feem  to  make  it  too  probable,  that  .the 
prefent  conteil  with  America  is  a  conteil  for  power  only  [a),  abllracled  from  all 
the  advantages  connefted  with  it. 

iy?.  There  is  a  love  of  power  inherent  in  human  nature;  and  it  cannot 
be  uncharitable  to  fuppofe  that  the  nation  in  general,  and  the  cabinet  in 
particular,  are  too  likely  to  be  influenced  by  it.  What  can  be  more  flattering 
than  to  look  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to  fee  in  the  boundlefs  continent  of  America, 
Increafing  Millions  whom  we  have  a  right  to  order  as  we  pleafe,  who  hold  their 
property  at  our  difpofal,  and  who  have  no  other  law  than  our  will  ?    With  what 

complacency  have  we  been  ufed  to  talk  of  them  as  our  fubje&s  ? Is  it  not 

the  interruption  they  now  give  to  this  pleafure  ?  Is  it  not  the  opposition  they 
make  to  our  pride  ;  and  not  any  injury  they  have  done  us,  that  is   the   fecret 

fpring  of  our  prefent  animofity  againfl  them  ? 1  wifh  all  in  this  kingdom 

would  examine  themfelves  carefully  on  this  point.  Perhaps,  they  might  find,  that 
they  have  not  known  what  fpirit  they  are  of. — Perhaps,  they  would  become  fen- 
fible,  that  it  was  a  fpirit  of  domination,  more  than  a  regard  to  the  true  interefl  of 
this  country,  that  lately  led  fo  many  of  them,  with  fuch  favage  folly,  to  addrefs 
the  throne  for  the  (laughter  of  their  brethren  in  America,  if  they  will  not  fubmit  to 
them  ;  and  to  make  offers  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  that  purpofe. In- 
deed, I  am  perfuaded,  that,  were  pride  and  the  lull  of  dominion  exterminated 
from  every  heart  among  us,  and  the  humility  of  Chriilians  infufed  in  their  room, 
this  quarrel  would  be  foon  ended. 

idly.  Another  reafon  for  believing  that  this  is  a  conteil  for  power  only  is,  that 
Our  minifters  have  frequently  declared,  that  their  object  is  not  to  draw  a  revenue 
from  America  ;  and  that  many  of  thofe  who  are  warmed  for  continuing  it,  repre- 
fent  the  American  trade  as  of  no  great  confequence. 

{a)  I  have  heard  it  faid  by  a  perfon  in  one  of  the  firft  departments  of  the  ftatc,  that  the  prefent 
conteft  is  for  Dominion  on  the  fide  of  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  on  ours  :  And  fo  it  is,  indeed  5  but 
withtl  I  difference.     We  are  rfruggljng  for  dominion  over  others,     They  are  ftruggling 

for  Self  -dominion:  The  nobleft  of  all  blefiings, 
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But  what  deferves  particular  confideration  here  is,  that  this  is  a  contefi  from 
which  no  advantages  can  poffibly  be  derived. Not  a  revenue  :  For  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  when  defolated,  will  afford  no  revenue  ;  or  if  they  fhould, 
the  expence  of  fubduing  them  and  keeping  them  in  fubjection  will  much  exceed 

that  revenue. Not  any  of  the  advantages  of  trade :   For  it  is  a  folly,  next  to 

infanity,  to  think  trade  can  be  promoted  by  impoverishing  our  cuflomers,  and 
fixing  in  their  minds  an  everlafling  abhorrence  of  us. — It  remains,  therefore,  that 
this  war  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  extenfion  of  power.— — Miferable  re- 
flection ! -To  fheath  our  fvvords  in  the  bowels  of  our  brethren,  and  fpread 

mifery  and  ruin  among  a  happy  people,  for  no  other  end  than  to  oblige  them  to 
acknowledge  our  fupremacy.  How  horrid  !■ — This  is  the  curfed  ambition  that  led 
a  Ccrfar  and  an  Alexander,  and  many  other  mad  conquerors,  to  attack  peaceful 
communities,  and  to  lay  wafte  the  earth. 

But  a  worfe  principle  than  even  this,  influences  fome  among  us.  Pride  and  the 
love  of  dominion  are  principles  hateful  enough  ;  but  blind  refentment  and  the 
defire  of  revenge  are  infernal  principles  :  And  thefe,  I  am  afraid,  have  no  fmall 

fhare  at  prefent  in  guiding  our  public  conduct. One  cannot  help  indeed 

being  aflonifhed  at  the  virulence,  with  which  fome  fpeak  on  the  prefent  occafion 

againfl  the  Colonies. For,  what  have  they  done  ? — Have  they  cro fled   the 

ocean  and  invaded  us  ?  Have  they  attempted  to  take  from  us  the  fruits  of  our 
labour,  and  to  overturn  that  form  of  government  which  we  hold  fo  facred  ?— 

This  cannot  be  pretended. On  the  contrary.     This  is  what  we  have  done  to 

them. We  have  tranfported  ourfelves  to  their  peaceful  retreats,  and  employed 

our  fleets  and  armies  to  flop  up  their  ports,  to  deftroy  their  commerce,  to  feize 
their  effects,  and  to  burn  their  towns.  Would  we  but  let  them  alone,  and  fufFer 
them  to  enjoy  in  fecurity  their  property  and  governments,  inftead  ofdifturbing 
us,  they  would  thank  and  blefs  us.     And  yet  it  is  We  who  imagine  ourfelves  ill- 

ufed. The  truth  is,  we  expected  to  find  them  a  cowardly  rabble  who  would 

lie  quietly  at  our  feet ;  and  they  have  difappointed  us.  They  have  rifen  in  their 
own  defence,  and  repelled  force  by  force.  They  deny  the  plenitude  of  our  power 
over  them;  and  infill  upon  being  treated  as  free  communities.  ■  It  is  this 

that  has  provoked  us  ;   and  kindled  our  governors  into  rage. 

I  hope  1  fhall  not  here  be  underftood  to  intimate,  that  all  who  promote  this 
war  are  actuated  by  thefe  principles.  Some,  I  doubt  not,  are  influenced  by  no 
other  principle,  than  a  regard  to  what  they  think  the  juft  authority  of  this  coun- 
try over  its  colonies,  and  to  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Britifh  Empire.  I 
wifh  fuch  could  be  engaged  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  enquiry,  which  has  been 
the  fubject  of  the  firfl  part  of  this  pamphlet;  and  to  confider,  particularly,  how 
different  a  thing  maintaining  the  authority  of  government  within  a  ftate  is  from 
maintaining  the  authority  of  one  people  over  another,  already  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  government  of  their  own.  I  wifh  farther  they  would  confider,  that 
the  defire  of  maintaining  authority  is  warrantable,  only  as  far  as  it  is  the  means 
of  promoting  fome  end,  and  doing  fome  good;  and  that,  before  we  refolve  to 
fpread  famine  and  fire  through  a  country  in  order  to  make  it  acknowledge  our 
authority,   we  ought  to  be  allured  that  great  advantages  will  arife  not  only  to 

ourfelves,  but  to  the  country  we  wifh  to  conquer. That  from   the  prefent 

contefi  no  advantage  to  ourfelves  can  arife,  has  been  already  fhewn,  and  will 
prefently  be  fhewn  more  at  large. — That  no  advantage  to  the  Colonies  can  arife 
from  it,  need  not,  I  hope,  be  fhewn.  It  has  however  been  aflerted,  that  even  their 
good  is  intended  by  this  war.  Many  of  us  are  perfuaded,  that  they  will  be  much 
happier  under  our  government,  than  under  any  government  of  their  own  ;  and  that 
their  liberties  will  be  fafer  when  held  for  them  by  us,  than  when  trufted  in  their  own 
hands. — How  kind  is  it  thus  to  take  upon  us  the  trouble  of  judging  for  them  what 
is  mofl  for   their  happinefs  ?     Nothing  can  be  kinder  except  the  refolution  we 

have  formed  to  exterminate  them,  if  they  will  not  fubrnit  to  our  judgment. • 
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What  ftrange  language  have  I  fometimes  heard  ?  By  an  armed  force  we  are  now 
endeavouring  to  dellroy  the  laws  and  governments  of  America ;  and  yet  I  have 
heard  it  faid,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  fupport  law  and  government  there. 
We  are  infilling  upon  our  right  to  levy  contributions  upon  them  ;  and  to  main- 
tain this  right,  we  are  bringing  upon  them  all  the  miferies  a  people  can  endure  ; 
and  yet  it  is  after  ted,  that  we  mean  nothing  but  their  fecurity  and  happinefs. 

But  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  point  I  intended  principally  to  infill 
upon  in  this  fection,  which  is,  ««  the  folly,  in  refpect  of  policy,  of  the  mea- 
"  fures  which  have  brought  on  this  conteft  j  and  its  pernicious  and  fatal  ten- 
"  dency." 

The  following  obfervations  will,  T  believe,  abundantly  prove  this. 

ift.  There  are  points  which  are  likely  always  to  fuffer  by  difcuffion.  Of  this 
kind  are  moil  points  of  authority  and  prerogative  ;  and  the  bell  policy  is  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  poliible,  giving  any  occafion  for  calling  them  into  queflion. 

The  Colonies  were  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  in*  the  habit  of  acknow- 
ledging our  authority,  and  of  allowing  us  as  much  power  over  them  as  our  in- 
tereft  required  ;  and  more,  in  fome  inftances,  than  we  could  reafonabiy  claim. 
This  habit  they  would  have  retained  :  and  had  we,  inilead  of  impofing  new 
"burdens  upon  them,  and  increafing  their  reftraints,  iludied  to  promote  their 
commerce,  and  to  grant  them  new  indulgences,  they  would  have  been  always 
growing  more  attached  to  us.  Luxury,  and,  together  with  it,  their  dependence 
upon  us,  and  our  influence  (a)  in  their  sfiemblies,  would  have  increafed,  till  in 
time  perhaps  they  would  have  become  as  corrupt  as  ourfelves ;  and   we  might 

have  fucceeded  to  our  wifhes  in  eitablilhing  our  authority  over  them. But, 

happily  for  them,  we  have  chofen  a  different  courle.  By  exertions  of  authority 
which  have  alarmed  them,  they  have  been  put  upon  examining  into  the  grounds 
of  all  our  claims,  and  forced  to  give  up  their  luxuries,  and  to  feek  all  their  re- 
fources  within  themfelves  :  And  the  iiiue  is  likely  to  prove  the  lofs  of  all  our 
authority  over  them,  and  of  all  the  advantages  connected  with  it.  So  Utile  do 
men  in  power  fometimes  know  how  to  p  refer  ve  power  ;  and  fo  remarkably  does 
the  defire  of  extending  dominion  fometimes  deitroy  it. Mankind  are  natu- 
rally difpcfed  to  continue  in  fubjecticn  to  that  mode  of  government,  be  it  what 
it  will,  under  which  they  have  been  born  and  educated.  Nothing  roufes  them 
into  refinance  but  grofs  abufes,  or  fome  particular  oppreifions  out  of  the  road  to 
which  they  have  been  ufed.  And  he  who  will  examine  the  hiitory  of  the  world 
will  find,  there  has  generally  been  more  reafon  for  complaining  that  they  have 
been  too  patient,  than  that  they  have  been  turbulent  and  rebellious. 

Our  governors,  ever  fince  I  can  remember,  have  been  jealous  that  the  Colo- 
nies, fome  time  or  other,  would  throw  off  their  dependence.  This  jealoufy  was 
not  founded  on  any  of  their  acts  or  declarations.  They  have  always,  while  at 
peace  with  us,  difclaimed  any  fuch  defign  ;  and  they  have  continued  to  difclaim 
it  fince  they  have  been  at  nvar  with  us.  I  have  reafon,  indeed,  to  believe,  that 
independency  is,  even  at  this  moment,  generally  dreaded  among  them  as  a  cala- 
mity to  which  they  are  in  danger  of  being  driven,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater. — 
The  jealoufy  I  have  mentioned,  was,  however,  natural ;  and  betrayed  a  fecret 
opinion,  that  the  fubjection  in  which  they  were  held  was  more  than  we  could 
expect  them  always  to  endure.  In  fuch  circumflances,  all  poliible  care  mould 
have  been  taken  to  give  them  no  reafon  for  difcontent;  and  to  preferve  them  in 
fubjection,  by  keeping  in  that  line  of  conduct:  to  which  cuttom  had  reconciled 
them,  or  at  leafl  never  deviating  from  it,  except  with  great  caution  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, by  avoiding  all  direct  attacks  on  their  property  and  legiflations.  Had 
we  done  this,  the  different  interells  of  fo  many  Hates  fcattered  over  a  vail  conti- 
nent, joined  to  our  own  prudence  and  moderation,  would  have  enabled  us  to 

(a)  This  lias  been  our  policy  with  refpect  to  the  people  of  hi'atid  j  and  th?  confluence  is*  that 
v.e  now  ice  their  parliament  as  obedient  as  we  can  wiih, 

maintain 
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maintain  them  in  dependence  for  ages  to  come. — But  inftead  of  this,  how  have 

we  acted  ? It  is  in  truth  too  evident,  that  our  whole  conduct,  inftead  of  being 

directed  by  that  found  policy  and  forelight  which  in  fuch  circumftances  were 
abfolutely  neceflary,  has  been  nothing  (to  fay  the  bell  of  it)  but  a  feries  of  the 
blindeft  rigour  followed  by  retractation  ;  a  violence  followed  by  conceflion  *    of 

mifiake,  weaknefs,  and  inconfiftency. A  recital  of  a  few  facts,  within  every' 

body's  recollection,  will  fully  prove  this. 

In  the  6th  of  George  the  Second,  an  act  was  pafTed  for  impofing  certain  duties 
on  all  foreign  fpirits,  meiafies  and  fugars  imported  into  the  plantations.  In  this 
act,  the  duties  impofed  are  faid  to  be  given  and  granted  by  the  Parliament  to 
the  King  ;  and  this  is  the  firft  American  act  in  which  thefe  words  have  been  ufed. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  as  the  aft  had  the  appearance  of  being  only  a  regula- 
tion of  trade,  the  colonies  fubmitted  to  it ;  and  a  fmall  direct  revenue  was  drawn 
by  it  from  them.— In  the  4th  of  the  prefent  reign,  many  alterations  were  made 
in  this  act,  with  the  declared  purpofe  of  making'provifion  for  raifing  a  revenue 
in  America.  This  alarmed  the  .Colonies ;  and  produced  difcontents  and  remcn- 
ftrances,    which  might  have  convinced  our  rulers  this  was  tender  ground,  on 

which  it  became  them  to  tread  very  gently. There  is,   however,  no  reafon  to 

doubt  but  in  time  they  would  have  funk  into  a  quiet  fubmiffion  to  this  revenue 
act,  as  being  at  worft  only  the  exercife  of  a  power  which  then  they  feem  not  to 
have  thought  much  of  contefting;  I  mean,  the  power  of  taxing  them  exter- 
nally.  But  before  they  had  time  to  cool,   a  worfe  provocation  was  given 

them;  and  the  Stamp-Act  was  pafled.  This  being  an  attempt  to  tax  them 
internally;  and  a  direct  attack  on  their  property,  by  a  power  which  would 
not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  queftioned  ;  which  eafed  it/elf  by  loading  tbem;  and  to 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  fix  any  bounds  ;  they  were  thrown  at'once,  from  one 

end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,   into  refiftance  and  rage.- Government 

dreading  the  confequences,  gave  way  ;  and  the  Parliament  (upon  a  change  of 
miniftry)  repealed  the  Stamp-Acl,  without  requiring  from  them  any  recognition 
of  its  authority,  or  doing  anymore  to  preferve  its  dignity,  than  averting,  by 
the  declaratory  law,  that  it  was  poife/Ted  of  full  power  and  authority  to  make 

laws  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever. Upon  this,  peace  was  reflo'red  ;  and 

had  no  farther  attempts  of  the  fame  kind  been  made,  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  fufFered  us  (as  the  people  of  Ireland  hzve  done)  to  enjoy  quietly  our  decla- 
ratory law.  •  They  would  hare  recovered  their  former  habits  of  fubjection  ;  and 
our  conne&ion  with  them  might  have  continued  an  increafmg  fource  oV  our 

wealth  and  glory. But  the  fpirit  of  defpotifm  and  avarice,  always  blind  and 

reftlefs,  foon  broke  forth  again.     The  fcheme  for  drawing  a  revenue  from  Ame. 
rica,  by  parliamentary  taxation,  was  refumed  ;  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the   repeal  of  the  Stamp  Ad,  when  all  was  peace,  a  third  ad  was  pafTed 
impofing  duties  payable  in  America  on  tea,  paper,  glafs,  painters  colours    &c' 

. This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  revived  all  the  former  heats ;  and  the 

Empire  was  a  fecond  time  threatened  with  the  molt  dangerous  commotions 

Government  receded  again  ;  and  the  Parliament  funder  another  change  of  mini- 
ftry) repealed  all  the  obnoxious  duties,  except  that  upon  tea.  This  exception 
was  made  in  order  to  maintain  a  fhew  of  dignity.  But  it  was,  in  reality, 
facrincing  fafety  to  pride  ;  and  leaving  a  fplinter  in  the  wound  to  produce  a 
gangrene.— -For  fome  time,  however,  this  relaxation  anfwered  its  intended 
purpofes.  Our  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Colonies  was  again  recovered  • 
and  they  avoided  nothing  but  that  tea  which  we  had  excepted  in  our  repeal  In 
this  Eate  would  things  have  remained,  and  even  tea  would  perhaps  in  time  have 
been  gradually  admitted,  had  not  the  evil  genius  of  Britain  ftepped  forth  once 
more  to  embroil  the  Empire. 

The  Eafi  India  company  having  fallen  under  difficulties,  partlv  in  confe- 
^ure"ce  °[  th\  lo(s  of  the  American  market  for  tea,  a  fcheme  was  'formed  for 
acting  them  by  an  attempt  to  recover  that  market.    With  this  view  an  aft  was 

paned 
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pafled  to  enable  them  to  export  their  tea  to  America  free  of  all  duties  here,  and 
fiibject  only  to  3d.  per  pound  duty,  payable  in  America,  By  this  expedient  they 
were  enabled  to  offer  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and  it  was  expected  the  confequence 
would  prove  that  the  Colonies  would  be  tempted  by  it ;  a  precedent  gained  for 
taxing  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  company  relieved.  Ships  were,  there- 
fore, fitted  out ;  and  large  cargoes  fent.  The  fnare  was  too  grofs  to  efcape  the 
notice  of  the  Colonies.     They  faw  it,  and  fpurned  at  it.     They  refufed  to  admit 

the  tea  ;  and  at  Boston  fome  perfons  in  difguife  buried  it  in  the  fea. Had 

our  governors  in  this  cafe  fatisfied  themfelves  with  requiring  a  compenfation 
from  the  province  for  the  damage  done,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been 
granted.  Or  had  they  proceeded  no  farther  in  the  infliction  of  punimment,  than 
Hopping  up  the  port  and  deftroying  the  trade  of  Bofton,  till  compenfation  was 
made,  the  province  might  poffibly  have  fubmitted,  and  a  fufficient  faving  would 
have  been  gained  for  the  honour  of  the  nation.  But  having  hitherto  proceeded 
without  wifdom,  they  obferved  now  no  bounds  in  their  refentment.  To  the  Bof- 
ton port  bill  was  added  a  bill  which  deitroyed  the  chartered  government  of  the 
province  ;  a  bill  which  withdrew  from  the  jurifdiction  of  the  province,  perfons 
who  in  particular  cafes  mould  commit  murder  ;  and  the  Quebec  bill.  At  the 
fame  time  a  flrong  body  of  troops  was  ftationed  at  Bojlon  to  enforce  obedience  to 
thefe  bills. 

All  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  temper  of  the  Colonies  faw  that  the  effect 
of  all  this  fudden  accumulation  of  vengeance,  would  probably  be  not  intimi- 
dating but  exafperating  them,  and  driving  them  into  a  general  revolt.  But  our 
miniiters  had  different  apprehenfions.  They  believed  that  the  malecontents  in 
the  Colony  of  Majfacbufet? $  were  a  fmall  party,  headed  by  a  few  factious  men  ; 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  would  take  the  fide  of  government,  as  foon  as 
they  faw  a  force  among  them  capable  of  fupporting  them  ;  that,  at  worft,  the 
Colonies  in  general  would  never  make  a  common  caufe  with  this  province  ;  and 
that,  the  iffue  would  prove,  in  a  few  months,  order,  tranquillity,  and  fubmiflion. 
—Every  one  of  thefe  apprehenfions  was  falfified  by  the  events  that  followed. 

When  the  bills  I  have  mentioned  came  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  whole 
Province  was  thrown  into  confufion.  Their  courts  of  juftice  were  (hut  up,  and  all 
government  was  diffolved.  The  commander  in  chief  found  it  neceffary  to  for- 
tify himfelf  in  Boston  ;  and  the  other  Colonies  immediately  refolved  to  make  a 
common  caufe  with  this  Colony. 

So  ftrangely  mifinformed  were  our  minifters,  that  this  was  all  a  furprife  upon 
them.  They  took  flight,  therefore;  and  once  more  made  an  effort  to  retreat; 
but  indeed  the  molt  ungracious  one  that  can  well  be  imagined.  A  propofal  was 
fent  to  the  Colonies,  called  Conciliatory;  and  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that 
if  any  of  them  would  raife  fuch  fums  as  mould  be  demanded  of  them  by  taxing 

themfelves,  the  Parliament  would  forbear  to  tax  them. It  will  be  fcarcely 

believed,  hereafter,  that  fuch  a  propofal  could  be  thought  conciliatory.  It  was 
only  telling  them  ;  "  If  you  will  tax  yourfelves  by  our.  order,   we  will  fave 

"  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  taxing  you." They  received  the  propofal  as  an 

infult;  and  rejected  it  with  difdain. 

At  the  time  this  conceffion  was  tranfmitted  to  America,  open  hoftilities  were 
not  begun.  In  the  fword  our  minifters  thought  they  had  (till  a  refource  which 
would  immediately  fettle  all  difputes.  They  confidered  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land as  nothing  but  a  mob,  who  would  be  foon  routed  and  forced  into  obedience. 
It  was  even  believed,  that  a  few  thoufands  of  our  army  might. march  through  all 
America,  and  make  all  quiet  wherever  they  went.  Under  this  conviction  our  mi- 
nifters  did  not  diead  urging  the  Province  of  MaJJacbufett's  Bay  into  rebellion,  by 
ordering  the  army  to  feize  their  ilorcs,  and  to  take  up  fome  of  their  leading  men. 
: The  attempt'  was  made.— The  people  fled  immediately  to  arms,  and  re- 
pelled 
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pelled  the  attack. A  confiderable  part  of  the  flower  of  the  Britifh  army  has 

been  deftroyed. Some  of  our  bed  Generals,  and  the  braveft  of  our  troops, 

are  now  difgracefully  and  miferably  imprifoned  at  Bojlon. A  horrid  civil  war 

is  commenced  ;. And  the  Empire  is  diftra&ed  and  convulfed. 

Can  it  be  poflibleto  think  with  patience  of  the  policy  that  has  brought  us  into 
thefe  circumftances  ?  Did  ever  Heaven  punifh  the  vices  of  a  people  more  feverely 
by  darkening  their  counfels  ?  How  great  would  be  our  happinefs  could  we  now 
recal  former  times,   and  return  to  the  policy  of  the  laft  reigns  ? — But  thofe  times 

are  o-0ne. 1  will,  however,  beg  leave  for  a  few  moments  to  look  back  to  them  ; 

and  to  compare  the  ground  we  have  left  with  that  on  which  we  find  ourfelves. 
This  mud  be  done  with  deep  regret  \  but  it  forms  a  neceffary  part  of  my  pre- 
fent  defign. 

In  thofe  times  our  Colonies,  foregoing  every  advantage  which  they  might  de- 
rive from  trading  with  foreign  nations,  confented  to  fend  only  to  us  whatever  it 
was  for  our  intereft  to  receive  from  them  j  and  to  receive  only  from  us  whatever 
it  was  for  our  intereft  to  fend  to  them.  They  gave  up  the  power  of  making 
fumptuary  laws,  and  expofed  themfelves  to  all  the  evils  of  an  increafmg  and 
wafteful  luxury,  becaufe  we  were  benefited  by  vending  among  them  the  mate- 
rials of  it.  The  iron  with  which  Providence  had  blefled  their  country,  they  were 
required  by  laws,  in  which  they  acquiefced,  to  tranfport  hither,  that  our  people 
might  be  maintained  by  working  it  for  them  into  nails,  ploughs,  axes,  &c.  And, 
in  feveral  inftances,  even  one  Colony  was  not  allowed  to  fupply  any  neighbour- 
ing Colonies  with  commodities,  which  could  be  conveyed  to  them  from  hence. 
— . — But  they  yielded  much  farther.  They  confented  that  we  lhould  have  the 
appointment  of  one  branch  of  their  legislature.  By  recognizing  as  their  King, 
a  King  refident  among  us  and  under  our  influence,  they  gave  us  a  negative  on 
all  their  laws.     By  allowing  an  appeal  to  us  in  their  civil  difputes,  they  gave  us 

likewife  the  ultimate  determination  of  all  civil  caufes  among  them. -In  (hort. 

They  allowed  us  every  power  we  could  defire,  except  that  of  taxing  them,  and 
interfering  in  their  internal  legiflations :  And  they  had  admitted  precedents  which, 
even  in  thefe  inftances,  gave  us  no  inconfiderable  authority  over  them.  By  pur- 
chafing  our  goods  they  paid  our  taxes  ;  and  by  allowing  us  to  regulate  their 
trade  in  any  manner  we  thought  moft  for  our  advantage,  they  enriched  our  mer- 
chants, and  helped  us  to  bear  our  growing  burdens.  They  fought  our  battles 
with  us.  They  gloried  in  their  relation  to  us.  All  their  gains  centered  among 
us ;  and  they  always  fpoke  of  this  country  and  looked  to  it  as  their  home. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things. What  is  it  now  ? 

Not  contented  with  a  degree  of  power,  fufficient  to  fatisfy  any  reafonable  am- 
bition,  we   have  attempted  to  extend  it. Not   contented  with  drawing 

from  them  a  large  revenue  indirettly^  we  have  endeavoured  to  procure  one  direftly 
by  an  authoritative  feizure  ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  a  pepper-corn  in  this  way,  have 

chofen  to  hazard  millions,  acquired  by  the  peaceable  intercourfe  of  trade. 

Vile  policy  !  What  a  fcourge  is  government  fo  conducted  ? Had  we  never 

deferted  our  old  ground  :  Had  we  nourifhed  and  favoured  America,  with  a  view 
to  commerce,  inftead  of  confidering  it  as  a  country  to  be  governed  :  Had  we, 
like  a  liberal  and  wife  people,  rejoiced  to  fee  a  multitude  of  free  ftates  branched 
forth  from  ourfelves,  all  enjoying  independent  legislatures  fimilar  to  our  own  ; 
Had  we  aimed  at  binding  them  to  us  only  by  the  tyes  of  affe&ion  and  intereft  ; 
and  contented  ourfelves  with  a  moderate  power  rendered  durable  by  being  lenient 
and  friendly,  an  umpire  in  their  differences,  an  aid  to  them  in  improving  their 
own  free  governments,  and  their  common  bulwark  againft  the  affaults  of  foreign 
enemies :  Had  this,  I  fay,  been  our  policy  and  temper  ;  there  is  nothing  fo  great 
or  happy  that  we  might  not  have  expe&ed.  With  their  increafe  our  ftren^c'n 
would  have  increafed.  A  growing  furplus  in  the  revenue  might  have  been  gained, 
which,  invariably  applied  to  the  gradual  diichargc  of  the  national  debt,  would 

have 
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have  delivered  us  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  threatens  us.  The  Liberty  of 
America  might  have  preferved  our  Liberty  ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  patriot 
king  or  wife  minifter,  proved  the  means  of  reftoring  to  us  our  almoft  loft  confti- 
tution.  Perhaps,  in  time,  we  might  alfo  have  been  brought  to  fee  the  neceffity 
of  carefully  watching  and  reftri&ing  our  paper-credit :  And  thus  we  might  have 
regained  fafety  ;  and,  in  union  with  our  Colonies,  have  been  more  than  a  match 
for  every  enemy,  and  rifen  to  a  fituation  of  honour  and  dignity  never  before  known 

amongft  mankind. But  I  am  forgetting  myfelf Our  Colonies  are  likely  to 

be  loll  for  ever.  Their  love  is  turned  into  hatred  ;  and  their  refpedt  for  our  go- 
vernment into  refentment  and  abhorrence. We  (hall  fee  more  diftinclly  what 

a  calamity  this  is,  and  theobfervations  I  have  now  made  will  be  confirmed,  by 
attending  to  the  following  fads. 

Our  American  Colonies,  particularly  the  Northern  ones,  have  been  for  fome 
time  in  the  very  happieft  (late  of  fociety  ;  or,  in  that  middle  ftate  of  civilization, 
between  its  firft  rude  and  its  laft  refined  and  corrupt  flate.  Old  countries  con- 
fift,  generally,  of  three  clafTes  of  people;  a  Gentry;  a  Yeomanry  ;  and  a 
Peasantry.  The  Colonies  confift  only  of  a  body  of  Yeomanry  {a)  fupported 
by  agriculture,  and  all  independent,  and  nearly  upon  a  level  ;  in  confluence  of 
which,  joined  to  a  boundJefs  extent  of  country,  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  pro- 
cured without  difficulty,  and  the  temptations  to  wickednefs  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  executions  (b)  are  feldom  known  among  them.  From  hence  arifes  an  en- 
couragement to  population  fo  great,  that  in  fome  of  the  Colonies  they  double 
their  own  number  in  fifteen  years ;  in  other?,  in  eighteen  years  ;  and  in  all,  taken 
one  with  another,  in  twenty-five  years.- — —Such  an  increafe  was,  I  believe,  never 
before  known.  It  demonftrates  that  they  muft  live  at  their  eafe  ;  and  be  free  from 
thofe  cares,  opprefiions,  and  difeafes  which  depopulate  and  ravage  luxurious  Hates. 

With  the  population  of  the  Colonies  has  increafed  their  trade  ;  but  much  farter, 

on  account  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  luxury  among  them In  1723 

the  exports  to  Penfylvania  were  16,000  1. — In  1742   they  were  75,295  1. In 

1757  they  were  increafed  to  268,426  1.  and  in  1773  to  half  a  million. 

The  exports  to  all  the  Colonies  in   1744  were  64°>lH^- *n   '75°%  tney 

were  increafed  to  1,832,9481.  and  in  1773,  to  three  millions. (r)  And  the  pro- 
bability is,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difcontents  among  the  Colonies  fince 
the  year  1764,  our  trade  with  them  would  have  been  this  year  double  to  what 
it  was  in  1773  »  anc*  tnat  *n  a  ^ew  vears  more,  it  would  not  have  been  pofiible 
for  the  whole  kingdom)  though  confuting  only  of  manufacturers,  to  fuppiy  the 
American  demand. 

This  trade,  it  mould  be  confidered,  was  not  only  thus  an  increafing  trade ; 
but  it  was  a  trade  in  which  we  had  no  rivals  ;  a  trade  certain,  conftant,  and 
uninterrupted  ;  and  which,  by  the  (hipping  employed  in  it,  and  the  naval  ftores 
fupplied  by  it,  contributed  greatly  to    the  fupport  of  that  navy  which  is  our 

chief  national  ftrength. Viewed  in  thefe  lights  it  was  an  object,  unfpeakably 

important.     But  it   will  appear  ftiil  more  fo  if  we  view  it  in  its  connexions  and 
dependencies.      It   is  well   known,  that  our  trade  with  Africa  and    the  Weft- 
fa)  Excepting  the  Negroes  iu  the  Southern  Colonies,  who  probably  will  now  either  fuon  become 

extincl,  or  have  their  condition  changed  into  that  of  Freemen. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Colonics 

that  they  have  among  them  fo  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people.  They  have  made  laws  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  them ;  but  thefe  laws  have  always  had  a  negative  put  upon  them  here,  becaufe 
of  their  tendency  to  hurt  our  Negro  trade. 

(b)  In  the  County  of  Suffolk,  where  Bofton  is,  there  has  not  been,  I  am  informed,  more  than 
one  execution  thefe  18  years. 

(t)  Mr.  Burke  (in  his  excellent  and  admirable  Speech  on  moving  his  refolulions  for  conciliation 
with  the  Colonies,  P.  9,  &c.)  has  (hewn,  that  our  trade  to  the  Colonics,  including  that  to  Afnca  and 
the  JVeJl-Indies,  was  in  1772  nearly  equal  to  the  trade  which  wecamed  on  with  the  whole  world  at 
fhe  beginning  of  this  Century,  . 

o  Indies 
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Indies  cannot  eafily  fubfift  without  it.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  main  fprings  of  our  opulence  and  fplendour ;  and 
that  we  have,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  indebted  to  it  for  our  ability  to  bear 
a  debt  fo  much  heavier,  than  that  which,  fifty  years  ago,  the  wifeft  men  thought 
would  neceflarily  fink  us. 

This  ineftimable  prize,  and  all  the  advantages  connected  with  America,  we 
are  now  throwing  away.  Experience  alone  can  fhew  what  calamities  mutt  fol- 
low. It  will  indeed  be  aftonifhing  if  this  kingdom  can  bear  fuch  a  lofs  with- 
out dreadful  confequences. Thefe  confequences  have  been  amply  reprefented 

by  others  ;  and  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  account  of  them At  the  time 

we  mail  be  feeling  them The  Empire  difmembered ;  the  blood  of  thoufands 

ihed  in  an  unrighteous  quarrel ;  our  ilrength  exhaufted  ;  our  merchants  break- 
ing ;  our  manufacturers  itarving;  our  debts  increafing ;  the  revenue  linking; 

the  funds  tottering;  and  all  the  miferies  of  a  public  bankruptcy  impending — 

At  fuch  a  crifis  fliould  our  natural  enemies,  eager  for  our  ruin,  feize  the  oppor- 
tunity  The  apprehenfion  i3  too  diltrefiing. Let  us  view  this  fubjecl  in 

another  light. 

On  this  occafion,  particular  attention  mould  be  given  to  the  prefent  sin- 
gular fituation  of  this  kingdom.  This  is  a  circumftance  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance; and  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  much  confidered,  I  will  beg  leave  to  give 
a  diiUncl  account  of  it.  U  ' 

At  the  Revolution,  the  fpecie  of  the  kingdom  amounted,   according  to  (a) 

Dawnant's  account,   to  eighteen  millions  and  a  half. From  the  Accession 

to  the  year  1772,  there  were  coined  at  the  mint,  near  29  millions  of  gold  ;  and 
m  ten  years  only  of  this  time,  or  from  January  1759  to  January  1760,  there 
were  coined  eight  millions  and  a  half,  (b)  But  it  has  appeared  lately,  that  the 
gold  fpecie  now  left  in  the  kingdom  is  no  more  than  about  twelve  millions  and 

a  half. Not  fo  much  as  half  a  million  of  Silver  fpecie  has  been  coined  thefe 

fixty  years  ;  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the  quantity  of  it  now  in  circula- 
tion exceeds  two  or  three  millions.  The  whole  fpecie  of  the  kingdom,  there- 
fore, is  probably  at  this  time  about  (c)  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions.  Of  this 
feveral  millions  muft  be  hoarded  at  the  ite»*.— Our  circulating  fpecie,  therefore 
appears  to  be  greatly  decreafed.  But  our  wealth,  or  the  quantity  of  money  in 
the  kingdom,  is  greatly  increafed.  This  is  paper  to  a  vaft  amount,  iffued  in  ai- 
med every  corner  of  the  kingdom;  and,  particularly,  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  ;  While  this  paper  maintains  its  credit  it  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of 
fpecie,  and  is  in  all  refpetfs  the  fame  with  monev. 

Specie  reprefents  fome  real  value  in  goods  or  commodities.  On  the  contrary  • 
paper  reprefents  nothing  immediately  but  fpecie.  It  is  a  promife  or  obligation! 
which  the  emitter  brings  himJelf  under  to  pay  a  given  fum  in  coin  ;  and  it  owes 
its  currency  to  the  credit  of  the  emitter  ;  or  to  an  opinion  that  he  is  able  to 
make  good  his  engagement;  and  that  the  fum  fpecified  may  be  received  upon 
being  demanded.-Paper^  therefore,  reprefents  coin;  and  coin  reprefents  real 
value  I  hat  is,  the  one  is  a  ftgn  of  wealth.  The  other  is  a  fan  of  that  fan, 
-—But  farther      Coin  is  an  unvverfal  fign  of  wealth,  and  will  "procure  iteverv 

where.     It   will   bear  any  alarm,    and  itand  any  fhock. On  the  contrary. 

Paper  owing  its  currency  to  opinion,  has  only  a  local  and  imaginary  value. 
It  can  Hand  no  fhock.  It  is  deftroyed  by  the  approach  of  danger  f  or  even  the 
Jujpicicn  of  danger.  to 

In  fhort.  Coin  is  the  bafis  of  our  paper-credit;  and  were  it  either  all  de- 
ftroyed, or  were  only  the  quantity  of  it  reduced   beyond  a  certain  limit,   the 

&/^;Jee*Dr•  DaVenant'S  WOrk3'  coUeaed  and  ^'^  by  Sir  Charles  Whit  worth,  Vol.  I  to  \*L 

(b)  Sec  Considerations  on  Money,  Bullion,  Sec  Page  2  and  ir 

Page  j6£  ^^  the  *""  *"  ^   WaS   1U  C'im^'s  «W     See  Dr.Davcnaafs  works,  Vol.  I. 

paper 
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paper  circulation  of  the  kingdom  would  fink  at  once.  But,  were  our  paper 
deftroyed,  the  coin  would  not  only  remain,  but  rife  in  value,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  paper  deftroyed. 

From  this  account  it  follows,  that  as  far  as,  in  any  circumftances,  fpecie  is 
not  to  be  procured  in  exchange  for  paper,  it  reprefents  nothing,  and  is  worth 
nothing. — —The  fpecie  of  this  kingdom  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  the  paper  circulating  in  it.  This  is  generally  believed  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  natural  to  enquire  how  its  currency  is  fupported. The  anfwer  is 

cafy.  It  is  fupported  in  the  fame  manner  with  all  other  bubbles.  Were  all  to 
demand  fpecie  in  exchange  for  their  notes,  payment  could  not  be  made ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time  that  this  is  known,  every  one  trulls,  that  no  alarm  producing 
fuch  a  demand  will  happen,  while  he  holds  the  paper  he  is  poiTeffed  of;  and  that 
if  it  mould  happen,  he  will  ftand  a  chance  for  being  full  paid  ;  and  this  makes 
him  eafy.  And  it  alfo  makes  all  with  whom  he  trafficks  eafy. — But  let  any 
events  happen  which  threaten  danger  ;  and  every  one  will  become  diffident.  A 
run  will  take  place  ;  and  a  bankruptcy  follow. 

This  is  an  account  of  what  has  often  happened  in  private  credit.  And  it  is 
alfo  an  account  of  what  will  (if  no  change  of  meafures  takes  place)  happen 
fome  time  or  other  in  public  credit.  The  defcription  I  have  given  of  our  paper- 
circulation  implies,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicate  or  hazardous.  It  is  an 
immenfe  fabrick,  with  its  head  in  the  clouds,  that  is  continually  trembling  with 
every  adverfe  blaft  and  every  fluctuation  of  trade ;  and  which,  like  the  bafelefs  fa- 
brick  of  a  vifion,  may  in  a  moment  vanifh,  and  leave  no  wreck  behind. — The  de- 
duction of  a  few  books  at  the  Bank  ;  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  forgery  ;  the 
landing  of  a  body  of  French  troops  on  our  coafts  ;  infurrections  threatening  a  re- 
volution in  government;  or  any  events  that  mould  produce  a  general  panic,  how- 
ever groundlefs,  would  at  once  annihilate  it,  and  leave  us  without  any  other  medium 
of  traffic,  than  a  quantity  of  fpecie  fcarcely  equal  in  amount  to  the  money  now 
drawn  from  the  public  by  the  taxes.  It  would,  therefore,  become  impoffible  to 
pay  the  taxes.  The  revenue  would  fail.  Near  a  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  property  would  be  deftroyed.     The  whole  frame  of  government  would  fall 

to  pieces  ;  and  a  Hate  of  nature  would  take  place,- What  a  dreadful  fitua- 

tion  ?  It  has  never  had  a  parallel  among  mankind  ;  except  at  one  time  in 
France  after  the  eftablilhment  there  of  the  Royal  Mijfijfippi  Bank.  In  1720  this  bank 
broke  (a)  ;  and,  after  involving  for  fome  time  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  golden 
dream,  fpread  through  it  in  one  day,  defolation  and  ruin. The  diftrefs  at- 
tending fuch  an  event,  in  this  free  country,  would  be  greater  than  it  was  in 
France.  Happily  for  that  kingdom,  they  have  fhot  this  gulph.  Paper-credit 
has  never  fince  recovered  kfelf  there  ;  and  their  circulating  ca(h  confiits  now  all 
of  folid  coin,  amounting,  I  am  informed,  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than  1500  millions 
of  Litres  ;  or  near  67  millions  of  pounds  llerling.  This  gives  them  unfpeak- 
able  advantages  ;  and,  joined  to  that  quick  reduction  of  their  debts  which  is 
infeparable  (b)  from  their  nature,  places  them  on  a  ground  of  fafety  which  we 
have  reafon  to  admire  and  envy. 

Thefe  are  fubjects  on  which  I  mould  have  chofen  to  be  filent,  did  I  not  think 
it  neceflary,  that  this  country  mould  be  apprized  and  warned  of  the  danger 

(a)  See  Sir  James  Steuart's  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  of  political  Oeconomy,  Vol.  II.  Book  4, 
Chap.  32. 

(b)  Their  debts  confift  chiefly  of  money  raifed  by  annuities  on  lives,  fhort  annuities,  anticipations 
of  taxes  for  fhort  terms,  &c.  During  the  whole  laft  war  they  added  to  their  perpetual  annuities 
only  12,  millions  fterling,  according  to  Sir  James  Stcuarfs  account:  ;  whereas  we  added  to  thefe  an- 
nuities near  60  millions.  In  confequence  therefore  of  the  nature  of  their  debts,  as  well  as  of  the 
management  they  are  now  ufing  for  haftening  the  reduction  of  them,  they  rauft  in  a  few  y>:ars, 
if  peace  continues,  be  freed  from  moil  of  their  incumbrances ;  while  we  probably  (if  no  event  omes 
focn  that  will  unburthen  us  at  once;  fhall  continue  vudi  ihem  all  upon  us. 

which 
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which  threatens  it.  This  danger  is  created  chiefly  by  the  national  debt.  High 
taxes  are  necefiary  to  fupport  a  great  public  debt ;  and  a  large  fupply  of  cafh  is 
neceftary  to  fupport  high  taxes.  This  cafh  we  owe  to  our  paper;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  paper,  muft  be  the  produ&ivenefs  of  our  taxes. -King  Wil- 
liam's wars  drained  the  kingdom  of  its  fpecie.  This  funk  the  revenue,  and 
diftreiTed  government.  In  1694  the  Bank  was  eftabliihed  ;  and  the  kingdom 
was  provided  with  a  fubftitute  for  fpecie.     The  taxes  became  again  productive. 

The  revenue  rofe ;  and  government  was  relieved. Ever  fmce  that  period  our 

paper  and  taxes  have  been  increafing  together,  and  fupporting  one  another ;  and 
one  reafon,  undoubtedly,  of  the  late  increafe  in  the  produ&ivencfs  of  our  taxes 
has  been  the  increafe  of  our  paper. 

Was  there  no  public  debt,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for  half  the  prefent 
taxes.  Our  paper-circulation  might  be  reduced.  The  balance  of  trade  would 
turn  in  our  favour.  Specie  would  flow  in  upon  us.  The  quantity  of  property 
deftroyed  by  a  failure  of  paper-credit  (ihould  it  in  fuch  circumftances  happen) 
would  be  140  millions  lefs ;  and,  therefore,  the  ihock  attending  it  would  be 
tolerable.     But,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  whenever  any  calamity  or  panic 

{hall  produce  fuch  a  failure,  the  mock  attending  it  will  be  intolerable. May 

Heaven  foon  raife  up  for  us  fome  great  ftatefman  who  (hall  fee  thefe  things ;  and 
enter  into  effectual  meafures,  if  not  now  too  late,  for  extricating  and  preferv- 
ing  us  ! 

Public  banks  are,  undoubtedly,  attended  with  great  conveniencies.  But 
they  alio  do  great  harm  ;  and,  if  their  emiilions  are  not  reftrained,  and  conducted 
with  great  wifdom,  they  may  prove  the  moll  pernicious  of  all  inilitutions  ;  not 
only,  by  iubftitutingj&7/ftott.r  for  real  wealth  ;  by  increafing  luxury  ;  by  raifing 
the  prices  of  provifions  ;  by  concealing  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade ;  and 
by  rendering  a  kingdom  incapable  of  bearing  any  internal  tumults  or  external 
attacks,  without  the  danger  of  a  dreadful  convuliion  :  but,  particularly,  by  be- 
coming inftruments  in  the  hands  of  minifters  of  flate  to  increafe  their  influence, 
to  leflen  their  dependence  on  the  people,  and  to  keep  up  a  delufive  fhew  of  pub- 
lic profperity,  when  perhaps,  ruin  may  be  near.  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
that  a  government  may  not  do  with  fuch  a  mine  at  its  command  as  a  public 
Bank,  while  it  can  maintain  its  credit ;  nor,  therefore,  is  there  any  thing  more 
likely  to  be  improperly  and  dangerously  ufed.— — But  to  return  to  what 
may  be  more  applicable  to  our  own  ftate  at  prefent. 

Among  the  caufes  that  may  produce  a  failure  of  paper-credit,  there  are  two 
which  the  prefent  quarrel  with  America  calls  upon  us  particularly  to  confider.— ■ . 
The  firft  is,  ««  An  unfavourable  balance  of  trade."  This,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  takes  place,  muft  turn  the  courfe  of  foreign  exchange ' again.il 
us  ;  raife  the  price  of  bullion  ;  and  carry  off  our  fpecie.  The  danger  to  which 
this  would  expofe  us  is  obvious  ;  and  it  has  been  much  increafed  by  the  new 
coinage  of  the  gold  fpecie  which  begun  in  1772.  Before  this  coinage,  the  greatest 
part  of  our  gold  coin  being  light,  but  the  fame  in  currency  as  if  it  had  been 
heavy,  always  remained  in  the  kingdom.  But,  being  now  full  weight,  when- 
ever a  wrong  balance  of  foreign  trade  alters  the  courfe  of  exchange,  and  gold  in 
coin  becomes  of  lefs  value  than  in  bullion,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  it  will  be 
melted  down  in  fuch  great  quantities,  and  exported  fo  faft,  as  in  a  little  time  to 
leave  none  behind ;  {a)  the  confequence  of  which  muft  prove,  that  the  whole 

fuperftructure 

(a)  Mr.  Lowndes  in  the  difpute  between  him  and  Mr.  Locke,  contended  for  a  reduction  of  the 
ftandard  of  hlver.  One  of  his  reafons  was,  that  it  would  render  the  filver-coin  more  commenfurate 
to  the  wants  of  the  nation  j  and  check  hazardous  Paper-credit.— -Mr.  Conduit,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  fucceffor  in  the  mint,  has  propofed,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  now  in 
being,  that  all  the  bullion  imported  into  the  kingdom  fliould  be  carried  into  the  mint  to  be  coined ; 
and  only  coin  allowed  to  be  exported.  "  The  height,  he  fays,  of  Paper-credit  is  the  fhongefl  ar- 
"  gument  for  trying  this  and  tvcy  gtber  method  that  is  likely  to  increafe  the  coinage.    For  whilft 

«  Paper- 
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fuperftru&ure  of  paper-credit,  now  fupported  by  it,  will  break  down. The 

only  remedy,  in  fuch  circumftances,  is  an  increafe  of  coinage  at  the  mint.  But 
this  will  operate  too  /lowly;  and,  by  railing  the  price  of  bullion,  will  only  in- 
creafe the  evil. — It  is  the  Bank  that  at  fuch  a  time  mull  be  the  immediate  fufFer- 
er  :  For  it  is  from  thence  that  thofe  who  want  coin  for  any  purpofe  will  alwavs 
draw  it.  J 

For  many  years  before  1772,  the  price  of  gold  in  bullion  had  been  from  2  to  * 
or  4  per  cent,  higher  than  in  coin.  This  was  a  temptation  to  melt  down  and  ex- 
port the  coin,  which  could  not  be  refilled.  Hence  arofe  a  demand  for  it  on  the 
Bank  ;  and,  confequently,  the  necefiity  of  purchafing  bullion  at  a  lofs  for  a  new 
coinage.  But  the  more  coin  the  Bank  procured  in  this  way,  the  lower  its  price 
became  in  comparifon  with  that  of  bullion,  and  the  fafter  it  vanimed  ;  and  con- 
fequently, the  more  neceflary  it  became  to  coin  again,  and  the  greater  lofs  fell 
upon  the  Bank. Had  things  continued  much  longer  in  this  train,  the  con- 
sequences might  have  proved  very  ferious.  I  am  by  no  means  fuffi-ciently  in- 
formed to  be  able  to  aflign  the  caufes  which  have  produced  the  change  that  hap- 
pened in  1772.  But,  without  doubt,  the  Hate  of  things  that  took  place  before 
that  year,  muft  be  expe&ed  to  return.  The  fluctuations  of  trade,  in  its  beft  ftate, 
render  this  unavoidable.  £ut  the  conteft  with  our  Colonies  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  it  on  foon  ;  and  to  increafe  unfneakably  the  diftrefs  attending  it. 

All  know  that  the  balance  of  trade  with  them  is  greatly  in  our  favour  ;  (a)  and 
that  this  balance  is  paid  partly  by  direct  remittances  of  bullion  ;  and  partly 
hy  circuitous   remittances  through   Spain,   Portugal,  Italy,    &c.    which   diminiih 

the  balance  againft  us  with  thefe   countries. During  the  laft  year,  they  have 

been  employed  in  paying  their  debts,  without  adding  to  them  ;  and  their  ex- 
portation and  remittances  for  that  purpofe  have  contributed  to  render  the  general 
balance  of  trade  more  favourable  to  us,  and,  alfo,  (in  conjunction  with  the  late 
operations  of  the  Bank)  to  keep  up  our  funds.  Thefe  remittances  are  now  ceaf- 
ed  5  and  a  year  or  two  will  determine,  if  this  conteft  goes  on,  how  far  we  can 
fullain  fuch  a  lofs  without  iuffering  the  confequences  I  have  defcribed. 

The  fecond  event,  ruinous  to  our  paper  circulation,  which  may  arife  from  our 
rupture  with  dmerica,  is  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  As  a  failure  of  our  paper 
would  deftroy  the  revenue,  fo  a  failure  of  the  revenue,  or  any  confiderable  dimi- 
nution of  it,  would  deftroy  our  paper.  The  Bank  is  the  fupport  of  our  paper  ; 
and  the  fupport  of  the  Bank  is  the  credit  of  government.  Its  principal  fecunties, 
are  a  capital  of  near  eleven  millions  lent  to  governmeet ;  and  money  continually 
advanced  to  a  vaft  amount  on  the  Land-tax,  Sinking  fund,  Exchequer  Bills, 
Navy  Bills,  &c.  Should,  therefore,  deficiencies  in  the  revenue  bring  government 
under  any  difficulties,  all  thefe  fecurities  would   lofe  their  value,  and  the  Bank 

and  Government,  and  all  private  and  public  credit,  would  fall  together. 

Let  any  one  here  imagine,  what  would  probably  follow,  were  it  but  fufpecled 
by  the  public  in  general,  that  the  taxes  were  fo  fallen,  as  not  to  produce  enough 
to  pay  the  intereft  of  the  public  debts,  befides  bearing  the  ordinary  expences  of 
the  nation  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  fupply  the  deficiency  and  to  hide  the  calamity, 
it  had  been  neceflary  in  any  one  year  to  anticipate  the  taxes,  and  to  borrow  of 
the  Bank. In  fuch  circumftances  I  can  fcarcely  doubt,   but  an  alarm  would 

u  Paper-credit  does  in  a  great  meafure  the  bufinefs  of  money  at  home,  Merchants  and  Bankers  are 
"  not  under  a  necefiity,  as  they  were  formerly,  of  coining  a  quantity  of  fpecie  for  their  home  trade  5 
u  and  as  Paper-credit  brings  money  to  the  Merchants  to  be  exported,  the  money  may  go  away  in— 
"  fcnfibly,  and  not  be  missed  till  it  be  too  lat.e  :  And  where  Paper-credit  is  large 
"  and  increaung,  if  the  money  be  exported  and  the  coinage  decreafe,  that  credit  may  sink 
"  at   once;  for  want  of  a  proportionable  quantity    of  Specie,  wrhich   alone  can  fupport   it  in  a 

«'  time  of  diftrefs," See  Mr.  Conduit's  Obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  our  Gold  and  Silver  Coins 

in   1730,  Page  36  to  46. 

(a)  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  cxports-to,  and  imports  from  the  North-.Amcrican Colonies, 
laid  before  Parliament;  the  balance  in  our  favour  appears  to  have  been,  t'vr  11  years  before  1774, 
lie.tr  a  million  and  a  half  aun 
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fpread  of  the  moll  dangerous  tendency. — —The  ne::t  foreign  war,  mould  It 
prove  ba/fa.s  expenfive  as  the  laft,  will  probably  occafion  fuch  a  deficiency  ;  and 

bring  our  affairs  to  that  crifis  towards  which  they  have  been  long   tending. 

But  the  war  with  America  has  a  greater  tendency  to  do  this  ;  and  the  reafon  is, 
that  it  affects  our  reiburces  more  ;  and  is  attended  more  with  the  danger  of  in- 
ternal'diilurbances. 

•Some  have  made  the  proportion  of  our  trade  depending  on  North  America  to  ba 
near  one  half.  A  moderate  computation  makes  it  a  third,  (a)  Let  it,  how- 
ever,  be  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  fourth.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  this  is  a  propor- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade,  the  lofs  of  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  felt,  will  be 
found  infupportable. In  the  article  of  'Tobacco  alone  it  will  caufe  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  CuJio?ns  of  at  leaft  300,000/  per  ann.  {b\  including  the  duties  paid 
on  foreign  commodities  purchafed  by  the  exportation  of  tobacco.  Let  the  whole 
deduction  from  the  revenue  be  fuppofed  to  be  only  half  a  million.  This  alone  is 
more  than  the  kingdom  can  at  prefent  bear,  without  having  recourfe  to  addi- 
tional taxes  in  order  to  defray  the  common  and  neceffary  expences  of  peace.  But 
to  this  muft  be  added  a  deduction  from  the  produce  of  the  Excifes,  in  confequence 
of  the  increafe  of  the  poor,  of  the  difficulties  of  our  merchants  and  man  u  fact  urerSj 
of  lefs  national  wealth,  and  a  retrenchment  of  luxury.*  There  is  no  poiilbility  of 
knowing  to  what  thefe  deductions  may  amount.  When  the  evils  producing 
them  begin,  they  will  proceed  rapidly  ;  and  they  may  end  in  a  general  wreck  before 
we  are  aware  of  any  danger. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  this  fubject,  I  will  in  an  Appendix,  flate 
particularly  the  national  expenditure  and  income  for  eleven  years,  from  1764  to 
1774.  From  that  account  it  will  appear,  that  the  money  drawn  every  year  from 
the  public  by  the  taxes,  falls  but  little  fhort  of  a  fum  equal  to  the  whole  fpecis  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  late  increafe  in  the  produdtivenefs 
of  the  taxes,  the  whole  furplus  of  the  national  income  has  not  exceeded  320,000!. 
ptr  ann.[c)  This  is  a  furplus  fo  inconfiderable  as  to  be  fcarcely  fufficient  to  guard 
againft  the  deficiencies  ariling  from  the  common  fluctuations  of  foreign  trade, 
and  of  home  confumption.     It  is   nothing  when  confidered  as  the  only-fund 

we  have  for  paying  off  a  debt  of  near  140  millions. Had  we  continued  in  a 

flate  of  profound  peace,  it  could  not  have  admitted  of  any  diminution.  What 
then  muft  follow,  when  one  of  the  moll:  profitable  branches  of  our  trade  is  de- 
stroyed; when  a  third  of  the  Empire  is  loft;  when  an  addition  of  many 
millions  is  made  to  the  public  debt ;  and  when,  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  fome 
millions  are  taken  away  from  the  revenue  : 1    fhudder  at  this   profpect. 

A  KINGDOM,  ON  AN  EDGE  SO  PERILOUS,  SHOULD  THINK  OF  NOTHING 
BUT     A     RETREAT. 

SECT.  IV.     Of  the  Honour  of  the  Nation  as  affeftid  by  the  War 

with  America. 

ONE  of  the  pleas   for  continuing  the  conteft  with  America,    is  "  That  our 
"   honour  is  encaged  ;  and  that  we  cannot   now   recede    without  the  moft 
**  humiliating  concemons." 

WTith  refpect  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  diftinction  mould  be  made 
between  the  nation,  and  its  rulers.     It  is  melancholy  that  there   fhould  be  ever 

(a)  Seethe  fubftance  of  the  evidence  on  the  petition  prefented  by  the  Weft-India  Planters  atti  Mer- 
chants to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  it  was  introduced  at  the  bar,  and  fumnied  up  byMr.  Glover. 

(b)  The  animal  average  of  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer,  on  account  of"  the  duties  on  to- 
bacco, was  for  five  years,  from  1770  to  1774,  219,117  i.  exdufive  of  the  payments  from  Scotland. . 

Near  one  hair  of  the  tzbacco  trade  is  carried  on  from  Sect/and '7  and  above  four  fifths  of  the  tobacco 
imported  is  afte.  wards  exported  to  France,  Germany  and  other  countries.  From  France  alone  it- 
brings  annually  into  the  Kingdom,  I  am  informed,  about  150,000  1.  in  mon':y. 

In  1775,  b»ing,  das!  the  parting  year,  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  ENGiASlp  brought  into  the 
Exchequer  no  lefs  a  fum  than  298,201  1. 

(c)  See  the  Appendix. 
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any  reafon   for   making  fuch  a  diftinttion.     A  government  is,  or  oughts 
nothing  but  an  institution  for  collecting  and  for  tarrying  into  execution 
of  the  people.     But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  in  general  the  fact,   that  the  mea- 
furesof  government,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  are  fometimes  in  direct  oppofi- 
tion  to  one  another  ;  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  any  certain  conclufion  can  be 

drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other. 1  will  not  pretend  to  determine,   whether, 

in  the  prefent  inftance,  the  difhonour  iattending  a  retreat  would  belong  to  the 
nation  at  large,  or  only  to  the  perfons  in  power  who  guide  its  affairs.  Let  it  be 
granted,  though  probably  far  from  true,  that  the  majority  of  the  kingdom  favour 
the  prefent  meafures.  No  good  argument  could  be  drawn  from  hence  againft  re- 
ceding. The  difgrace  to  which  a  kingdom  mull  fubmit  by  making  conceflions, 
is  nothing  to  that  of  being  the  aggreffors  in  an  unrighteous  quarrel ;  and  dignity, 
in  fuch  circumftances,  confifts  in  retracting  freely,  fpeedily,  and  magnanimoufly. 
— — For,  (to  adopt,  on  this  occafion,  words  which  I  have  heard  applied  to  this 
very  purpofe,  in  a  great  affembly,  by  a  peer  to  whom  this  kingdom  has  often  look- 
ed as  its  deliverer,  and  whofe  ill  ftate  of  health  at  this  awful  moment  of  public 
danger  every  friend  to  Britain  mud  deplore)  to  adopt,  I  fay,  the  words  of  this 
great  man — -  *'  Rectitude  is  dignity.  Oppression  only  is  meanness; 
"  and   justice,  honour." 

I  will  add,  that  Prudence,  no  lefs  than  true  Honour,  requires  us  to  retract. 
For  the  time  may  come  when,  if  it  is  not  done  voluntarily,  we  may  be  obliged  to 
do  it ;  and  find  ourfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  granting  that  to  our  diftrefTes,  which 
we  now  deny  to  equity  and  humanity,  and  the  prayers  of  America.  The  pcffi- 
bility  of  this  appears  plainly  from  the  preceding  pages  ;  and  mould  it  happen,  it 
will  bring  upon  us  difgrace  indeed,  difgrace  greater  than  the  word  rancour  can 

wifh  to  Tee  accumulated  on  a  kingdom  already  too  much  dimonoured. Let  the 

reader  think  here  what  we  are  doing. A  nation,  once  the  protector  of  Liberty 

in  diftant  countries,  and  the  fcourge  of  tyranny,  changed  into  an  enemy  to  Li- 
berty, and  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  fervitude  its  own  brethren. — — . 
A  great  and  enlightened  nation,  not  content  with  a  controuling  power  over  mil- 
lions of  people  which  gave  it  every  reafonable  advantage,  infilling  upon  fuch  a 
fupremacy  over  them  as  would  leave  them  nothing  they  could  call  their   own, 

and  carrying  defolation  and  death  among  them  for  difputing  it. What  can  be 

more  ignominious  ? How  have  we  felt  for  the  brave  Corficans,  in  their  ftruggle 

with  the  Genoefe,  and  afterwards  with  the  French  government  ?  Did  Genoa  or 
France  want  more  than  an  abfolute  command  over  their  property  and  legis- 
lations ;    or  the  power  of  binding  them   in    all  cafes  whatfoever? The  Cor- 

Jtcans  had  been  fubject  to  the  Genoefe  ;    but,  finding  it   difficult  to  keep  them    in 

fubje&ion,  they   ceded  them  to  the  French. All  fuch  ceffions  of  one  people 

by  another  are  difgraceful  to  human  nature.     Eat  if  our  claims  are  jufl,  may  not 

we  alfo,    if  we  pieafe,  cede  the  Colonies  to  France ? There  is,  in  truth,  no 

Other  difference  between  thefe  two  cafes  than  that  the  Co rjic an s  were  notdefcended 
from  the  people  who  governed  them,  but  that  the  Americans   are. 

There  are  fome  who  feem  to  be  fenfible,  that  the  authority  of  one  country  over 
another,  cannot  be  dillinguifhed  from  the  fervitude  of  one  country  to  another; 
and  that  unlefs  different  communities,  as  well  as  different  parts  of  the  fame  com- 
munity, are  united  by  an  equal  reprefentation,  all  fuch  authority  is  inconMent 
with  the  principles  of  Civil  Liberty.  But  they  except  the  cafe  of  the  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain ;  becaufe  the  Colonies  are  communities  which  have  branched 
forth  from,  and  which,  therefore,  as  they  think,  belong  to  Britain.  Had  the 
Colonies  been  communities  of  foreigners,  over  whom  wc  wanted  to  acquire  do- 
minion, or  even  to  extend  a  dominion  before  acquired,  they  are  ready  to  admit 
that  their  refinance  would  have  been  juft. — In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  fame  with 
faying,  that  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  vvorfe  oil"  than  the  relt  of  mankind,  becaufe 
they  are  our  own  Brethren. 
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Again.  The  United  Provinces  of  Holland  were  once  fubject  to  the  Spaniflf 
monarchy;  but,  provoked  by  the  violation  of  their  charters ;  by  levies  of  money, 
without  their  content  ;  by  the  introduction  of  Spaniin  troops  among  them;  by 
innovations  in  their  antient  modes  of  government;  and  the  rejection  of  their  pe- 
titions, they  were  driven  to  that  refinance  which  we  and  all  the  world  have  ever 
fince  admired  ;  and  which  has  given  birth  to  one  of  the  greater!  and  happieft  Re- 
publics that  ever  exifted. Let  any  one  read  alf  ,   the  hiftory  of  the  war 

which  the  Athenians,  from  a  thirft  of  Empire,  made  on  the  fyracufans  in  Sicily,  a 
people  derived  from  the  fame  origin  with  them  ;  and  let  him,  if  he  can,  avoid 
rejoicing  in  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians, 

Let  him,  likewife,  read  the  account  of  the  focial  war  among  the  Romans.  The 
allied  ftates  of  Italy  had  fought  the  battles  of  Rome,  and  contributed  by  their 
valour  and  treafure  to  its  conqnelts  and  grandeur.  They  claimed,  therefore,  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  a  mare  with  them  in  legiflation.  The  Romans, 
difdaining  to  make  thofe  then  fellow- citizens,  whom  they  had  always  looked  upon 
as  their  fubjecls,  would  not  comply;  and  a  war  followed,  the  mod  horrible  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
feelings  of  every  Briton  in  this  cafe  mult  force  him  to  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
Allies,  and  to  condemn  the  proud  and  ungrateful  Romans. 

But  net  only  is  the  prefent  conteft  with  America  thus  difgraceful  to  us,  becaufe 
inconfiltent  with  our  own  feelings  in  fimilar  cafes  ;  but  alfo  becaufe  condemned 
by  our  own  practice  in  former  times.  The  Colonies  are  perfuaded  that  they  are 
fighting  for  Liberty.  We  fee  them  facrifking  to  this  perfuafion  every  private  ad- 
vantage. If  miftaken,  and  though  guilty  of  irregularities,  they  mould  be  par- 
doned by  a  people  whofe  anceftors  have  given  them  fo  many  examples  of  fimilar 
conduct.  England  mould  venerate  the  attachment  of  Liberty  amidft  all  its  ex- 
ceiTes ;  and,  inftead  of  indignation  or  fcorn,  it  would  be  moll  becoming  them, 

in  the  prefent  inftance,  to  declare  their  applaufe,  and  to  fay  to  the  Colonies 

'«  We  excufe  your  miftakes.  We  admire  your  fpirit.  It  is  the  fpirit  that  has 
*«  more  than  once  faved  our/elves.  We  afpire  to  no  dominion  over  you.  We 
"  underltand  the  rights  of  men  too  well  to  think  of  taking  from  you  the  ineftim- 
M  able  privilege  of  governing  yourfelves  ;  and,  inftead  of  employing  our  power 
"  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  we  offer  it  to  you  as  a  friendly  and  guardian  power,  to 
"  be  a  mediator  in  your  quarrels  ;  a  protection  againft  your  enemies  ;  and  an 
"  aid  to  you  in  cilabiiihing  a  plan  of  Liberty  that  mail  make  you  great  and 
"  happy.      In  return,  we  aflc  nothing  but  your  gratitude  and  your  commerce." 

This  would  be  a  language  worthy  of  a  brave  and  enlightened  nation.  But 
alas  !  it  often  happens  in  the  Political  World  as  it  does  in  Religion,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  cry  out  molt  vehemently  for  Liberty  to  themfelves  are  the  moil  unwilling 
to  grant  it  to  others. 

One  of  the  moft  violent  enemies  of  the  Colonies   has  pronounced  them  "  all 

"  Mr.  Locke's  difciples." Glorious  title  ! How  fhameful  is  it  to  make 

war  againft  them  for  that  reafon  ? 

But  farther.  This  war  is  difgraceful  on  account  of  the  perfuafion  which  ]ed 
to  it,  and  under  which  it  has  been  undertaken.  The  general  cry  was  laft  winter, 
that  the  people  of  New  England  were  a  body  of  cowards,  who  would  at  once  be 
reduced  to  fubmiflion  by  a  hofliJe  look  from  our  troops.  In  this  light  were  they 
held  up  to  public  derifion  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament  ;  and  it  was  this  perfua- 
fion that,  probably,  induced  a  Nobleman  of  the  firfr.  weight  in  the  Hate  to  recom- 
mend, at  the  paffing  of  the  Bcjlon  Port  Bill,  coercive  meafures  ;  hinting  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  appearance  of  holtilities  would  be  fuflicient,  and  that  all 
would  be  foon  over,  sink  clad :•.--— Indeed  no  one  can  doubt,  but  that  had  it 
been  believed  fome  time  ago,  that  the  people  of  America  were  brave,  more  care 
would  have  been  taken  not  to  provoke  them. 

Again.     The  manner  in  which  this  war  has  been  hitherto  conducted,  renders 

it  ilili  more  disgraceful. ^.Englill]  valour  being   thought  infumcient  to  fub- 
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due  the  Colonies,  the  laws  and  religion  of  France  were  eftablimed  In  Canada,  on 
purpofe  to  obtain  the  power  of  bringing  upon  them  from  thence  an  army  of 
French  Papijis.  The  wild  Indians  and  their  own  Slaves  have  been  iniligated  to 
attack  them  ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  gain  the  affiftance  of  a  h.rge  body 
of  Ruffians, With  like  views,  German  troops  have  been  hired  ;  arid  the  de- 
fence of  our  Forrs  and  Garrifons  trufled  in  their  hands. 

Thefe  are  meafures  which  need  no  comment.  The  lair,  of  them,  in  particular, 
having  been  carried  into  execution  without  the  confent  of  parliament,  threatens 
us  with  imminent  danger;  and  (hews  that  we  are  in  the  way  to  lofe  even  the  Forms 

of  the    conflitution. If,  indeed,  our  miniilers    can  at    any    time,  without 

leave,  not  only  fend  away  the  national  troops,  but  introduce  foreign  troops  in 
their  room,  we  lie  entirely  at  mercy  ;  and  we  have  every  thing  to  dread. 

S  E  C  T.  V.     Of  the  Probability  of  Succeeding  in  the  War  with 

America. 

LE  T  us  next  coniider  how  far  there  is  a  poffibility  of  fucceecing  in  the  pre- 
fent  war. 

Our  own  people,  being  unwilling  to  enlift,  and  the  attempts  to  procure  armies 
at  Ruffians,  Indians,  and  Canadians  having  mifcarried  ;  the  utmoil  force  we  can 
employ,  including  foreigners,  does  not  exceed,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  30,000 
effeclive  men.  Let  it,  however,  be  called  40,000.  This  is  the  force  that  is 
to  conquer  half  a  million  at  leafi  (a)  of  determined  men  fighting  on  their  own 
ground,  within  fight  of  their  houfes  and  families,  and  for  that  facred  bJeffing  of 
Liberty,  without  which  man  is  a  heart,  and  government  a  curie.  All  hiftory 
proves,  that  in  fuch  a  fituation,  a  handful  is  a  match  for  millions. 

In  the  Netherlands,  a  few  dates  thus  circumftanced,  withitood,  for  thirty  years, 
the  whole  force  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  when  at  its  zenith  ;  and  at  lalt  humbled 

its  pride,  and  emancipated  themfelves   from  its  tyranny. The   citizens   of 

Syracuse  alfo,  thus  circumftanced,  withftood  the  whole  power  of  the  Athenians  \ 
and  almofl  ruined  them. — The  fame  happened  in  the  conteft  between  the  houfe  of 

Aujlria,  and  the  cantons  (£)  of  Switzerland. There  is  in  this  cafe  an  infinite 

difference  between  attacking  and  being  attacked  ;  between  fighting  to  dejlroy,  and 
fighting  to  pre/ewe,  or  acquire  Liberty. — — Were  we,  therefore,  capable  of  em- 
ploying a  land  force  againft  America  equal  to  its  own,  there  would  be  little  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs.  But  to  think  of  conquering  that  whole  continent  with  30,000 
or  40,000  men  to  be  tranfported  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  fed  from  hence,  and  in- 
capable of  being  recruited   after  any  defeat. This  is  indeed  a  folly  fo  great, 

that-  language  does  not  afford  a  name  for  it. 

With  refpect  to  our  naval  force,  could  it  fail  at  land  as  it  does  at  fea,  much 
might  be  done  with  it;  but  as  that  is  impoflible,  little  ex  nothing  can  be  done  with 
it,  which  will  not  hurt  turfehves  more  than  the  Colonijh. Such  of  their  mari- 
time towns  as  they  cannot  guard  againir.  our  fleets,  and  have  not  been  a!ready 
deftroyed,  they  are  determined  either  to  give  up  to  our  refentment,  or  (V)  deftroy 
themfelves  :  The  confequence  of  which  will  be,  that  thefe  towns  will  be  rebuilt 
in  fafer  fituations  ;  and  that  we  (hall  lofe  fome  of  the  principal  pledges  by  which 
we  have  hitherto  held  them  in  fubjeclion. — - — As  to  their  trade  ;  having  all  the 
necefTaries  and  the  ch^ef  conveniences  of  life  within  themfelves,  they  have  no  de- 
pendence upon  it;  and  the  lofs  of  it  will  do   them   unfpeakable  good,  by  pre- 

(a)  A  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  fighting  men. If,  therefore,  the  Colo- 
nics corrfSt  only  of"  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  number  of  fighting  men  m  them  will  behalf 
a  million. 

(b)  See  th=  Appendix  to  Dr.  Zubly's  Sermon,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
|z«fs  of  Georgia, 

(c)  N«w  York  has  been  long  deferred  by  the  greater!  part  of  the  inhabitant? ;  and  theyare  de- 
tc;ir.incd  LO  burn  it  thfiirifelves,  rather  than  iuffer  us  to  burn  it. 
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ferving  them  from  the  evils  of  luxury  and  the  temptations  of  wealth  ;  and  keep- 
ing them  in  that  ft  ate  of  virtuous  fimplicity  which  is  the  greatell  happinefs.  I 
know  that  I  am  now  fpeaking  the  fenfe  of  fome  of  the  wifeff.  men  in  America.  It 
has  been  long  their  wifh  that  Britain  would  fhut  up  all  their  ports.  They  will  re- 
joice, particularly,  in  the  lalt  retraining  act.  It  might  have  happened,  that  the 
people  would  have  orown  weary  of.  their  agreements  not  to  export  or  import. 
But  this  acl  will  oblige  them  to  keep  thefe  agreements  ;  and  confirm  their  una- 
nimity and  zeal.  It  will  alfo  furniih  them  with  a  reafon  for  confifcating  theeltates 
of  all  the  friends  of  our  government  among  them,  and  for  employing  their  faiiors, 
who  would  have  been  otherwife  idle,  in  making  reprifals  on  Britiih  property. 
Their  mips,  before  ufclefs,  and  confiding  of  many  hundreds,  will  be  turned  into 
ihips  of  war  ;  and  all  that  attention,  which  they  have  hitherto  conhned  to  trade, 
will  be  emplo\ed  in  fitting  out  a  naval  force  for  their  own  defence  ;  and  thus  the 
way  will  be  prepared  for  their  becoming,  much  fooner  than  they  would  other- 
wife  have  been,  a  great  maritime  power.  This  act  of  parliament,  therefore, 
crowns  the  folly  of  all  our  late  meafures. None  who  know  me,  can  be- 
lieve me  to  be  difpofed  to  fuperftition.      Perhaps,  however,    lam  not  in  the  pre- 

fent  inftance,  free  from  this  weaknefs. -I  fancy  1  fee  in  thefe  meafures  fome- 

thing  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  merely  by  human  ignorance.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  hand  of  Providence  is  in  them  working  to  bring  about  fome 
great  ends. — But  this  leads  me  to  one  confederation  more,  which  i  cannot  help 
offering  to  the  publick,  and  which  appears  to  me  in  the  higheil  degree  impor- 
tant. 

In  this  hour  of  tremendous  danger,  it  would  become  us  to  turn  our  thoughts 
to  Heaven.  This  is  what  our  brethren  in  the  Colonies  are  doing.  From  one 
end  of  North  America  to  the  other,  they  are  fasting  and  praying.  But  what 
are  we  doing? — Shocking  thought!   we  are  ridiculing  them  as  Fanatics,  and 

fcoffing  at  religion. We  are  running  wild  after  pleafure,  and  forgetting  every 

thing  ferious  and  decent  at  Mafquerades  — We  are  gambling  in  gaming  houfes  ; 
trafficking  for  Boroughs  ;  perjuring  ourfelves  at  Elections ;  and  felling  ourfelves 
for  places. — Which  fide  then  is  Providence  likely  to  favour? 

In  America  we  fee  a  number  of  rifing  ftates  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  infpired 
by  the  noblelt  of  all  pafiions,  the  pailion  for  being  free  ;  and  animated  by  piety. 
Here  we  fee  an  old  ftate,  great  indeed,  but  inflated  and  irreligious;  ener- 
vated by  luxury  ;  encumbered    with   debts  ;  and  hanging  by  a  thread. Can 

any  one  look  without  pain  to  the  iflue  ?  May  we  not  expect  calamities  that  mall 
recover  to  reflection   (perhaps  to  devotion)  our  Libertines  and  Atheijis  ? 

Is  our  caufe  fuch  as  gives  us  reafon  to  afk  God  to  blefs  it  ?— --Can  we  in  the 
face  of  Heaven  declare,  "  that  we  are  net  the  agereflbrs  in  this  war;  and  that 
M  we  mean  by  it,  not  to  acquire  or  even  preferve  dominion  for  its  own  fake; 
"  not  conqueft,  or  Empire,  or  the  gratification  of  refentment  ;  but  folely  to  de- 
"  liver  ourfelves  from  opprefllon  ;  to  gain  reparation  for  injury  ;  and  to  defend 
"  ourfelves  againft  men  who  would  plunder  or  kill  us?" — Remember,  reader, 
whoever  thou   art,  that  there   are  no  other  juft  caufes  of  war  ;  and   that  blood 

fpilled,  with  any  other  views,   muft  fome  time  or  other  be  accounted  for. . 

But  not  to  expofe  myfelf  by  faying  more  in  this  way,  I  will  now  beg  leave  to 
recapitulate  fome  of  the  arguments  I  have  ufed  ;  and  to  deliver  the  feelings  of 
my  heart  in  a  brief,  but  earned  addrefs  to  my  countrymen. 

I  am  hearing  it  continually  urged "  Are  they  not  our  fubje&s." The 

plain  anfwer  is,  they  are  not  your  fubjefts.  The  people  of  America  are  no  more 
the  fubje&s  of  the  people  of  Britain,  than  the  people  of  Yorkjlnre  are  the  fub- 
jects  of  the  people  of  Middle/ex.     They  are  your  fellow -fubj 'eels. 

tl  But  *we  are  taxed  ;  and  why  mould  not  they  be   taxed?" You  are  taxed 

by  yourfelves.     They  infill  on   the  fame  privilege. They  are  taxed  to  fup- 

port  their  own  governments ;  and  they  help  alfo  to  pay  your  taxes  by  pur- 
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chafing  your  manufactures,  and  giving  you  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  Mull 
they  maintain  two  governments?  Mull  they  fubmit  to  be  triple  taxed  ? — Has 
your  moderation  in  taxing  yourfelves  been  fuch  as  encourages  them  to  trull  you 
with  the  power  of  taxing  them  r 

"  But  they  will  not  obey  the  Parliament  and  the  Laws." Say  rather,  they 

will  not  obey  your  Parliament  and  your  laws.     Their  reafon   is  :  They  have  no 

voice  in  your  Parliament.     They   have  no  fhare  in  making  (a)  your  laws. 

«<  Neither  have  mofioi  us." Then  you  fo  far  want  Liberty;  and  your 

language  is,  "  We  are  not  free  ;  Why  will  they  be   free  ?'? But  many  of  you 

have  a  voice  in  parliament ;  None  of  them  have.  All  your  freehold  land  is  re- 
p  re  fen  ted  :  But  not  a  foot  of  their  land  is  reprefented.  At  word,  therefore, 
you  can  be  only  enSlaved  partially. — They  would  be  enSlaved  totally. — They 
are  governed  by  parliaments  chofen  by  themfelves,  and  by  legislatures  fimilar  to 
yours.  Why  will  you  diilurb  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  blefiing  fo  invaluable  ? 
Js  it  reafonable  to  infift,  that  your  discretion  alone  fhail  be  their  law  ;  that  they 
fhall  have  no  constitutions  of  government,  except  fuch  as  you  Shall  be  pleafed  to 
give  them  ;  and  no  property  except  fuch  as  your  parliament  Shall  be  pleafed  to 
leave  them? — What  is  your  parliament? — Powerful  indeed  and  refpectable  : 
But  is  there  not  a  growing  intercourfe  between  it  and  the  court  ?  Does  it  awe 
minifters  of  Slate  as  it  once  did  ? — Tnftead  of  contending  for  a  controuling  power 
over  the  governments  of  America,  mould  you  not  think  more  of  watching  and  re- 
forming your  own  ?— Suppofe  the  worSl.  Suppofe,  in  oppofnion  to  all  their 
own  declarations,  that  the  Colonifts  are  now  aiming  at  independence.— '*  If 
**  they  can  fubfifl  without  you  ;"  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  Did  there  ever  exifl  a 
community,  or  even  an  individual,   that  would  not  do  the  fame  ? — "  If  they  cannot 

**  fubfiil  without  you  ;"  let  them  alone.     They  will  foon  come  back. «'  If 

te  you  cannot  fubfiSl  without  them  ;"  reclaim  them  by  (£)  kindnefs  ;  engage 
them  by  moderation  and  equity.  It  is  madnefs  to  refolve  to  butcher  them. 
This  will  make  them  deteSl  and  avoid  you  for  ever.  Free  men  are  not  to  be 
governed  by  force;  or  dragooned  into  compliance.  If  capable  of  bearing  to  be 
fo  treated,  it  is  a  difgrace  to  be  connected  with  them. 

■«  If  they  can  fubfiSl  without  you  ;  and  alio  you  without  them,"  the  attempt  to 
fubjugate  them  by  confifcating  their  efFe&s,  burning  their  towns,  and  ravaging 
their  territories,  is  a  wanton  exertion  of  cruel  ambition,  which,  however  common 
it  has  been  among  mankind,  deferves  to  be  called  by  harder  names  than  I  chufe 
to  apply  to  it. — Suppofe  fuch  an  attempt  was  to  be  fucceeded  :  Would  it  not 
be  a  fatal  preparation  for  fubduing  yourfelves  ?  Would  not  the  difpofal  of 
Atneriean  places,  and  the  distribution  of  an  American  revenue,  render  that  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  irrefiflible,  which  has  already  Stabbed  your  liberties  ? 

(a)  "  I  have  no  other  notion  of  ftavery,  but  being  bound  by  a  law  ro  which  I  do  not  confent." 
See  the  cafe  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  ads  of  Parliament  in  England,  ftated  uy  William  Molyneux, 

Xfq;  Dublin. In  arguing  againft  the  authority  of  Communities,  and  all  people  not  incorporated, 

over  one  another ;  I  have  confined  my  views  to  taxation  and  internal  legiflation.  Mr.  Molyneux 
carried  his  views  much  farther ;  and  denied  the  right  of  England  to  make  any  laws  even  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Locke;  and  writ  his  book  in  1698,  foon 
after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Locke's  Treatife  on  Government. 

What  I  have  faid,  in  Part  ift.  Se&.  3d.  of  fubje&ing  a  number  of  {rates  to  a  general  council 
reprefenting  them  all,  I  Suppofe  every  one  muft  confider  as  entirely  theoretical  j  and  not  a  propofal 
of  any  thing  I  vvifh,  may  take  place  under  the  British  Empire. 

(b)  Some  perfons,  convinced  of  the  fMy  as  well  as  barbarity  of  attempting  to  keep  the  Colonies 
by  flaughtering  them,  have  very  humanely  piopofed  giving  them  up.     But  the  highetl  authority  has 

informed  us,  with   great  reafon,  "  That  they  are  too  important  to  be  given  up." Dr.  Tucker 

has  infifrcd  on  the  depopulation,  prrduced  by  migrations  from  this  country  to  the  Colonies,  as  a  rea- 
fon for  this  mcafure.  But,  unlefs  'he  kingdom  is  made  a  prifon  to  its  inhabitants,  thefe  migrations 
cannot  be  prevented ;  nor  do  I  think  that  they  have  any  great  tendency  to  produce  depopulation. 
When  a  number  of  people  quit  a  country,  there  is  more  employment  and  greater  plenty  of  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  left  for  thofe  who  remain;  and  the  vacancy  is  foon  filled  up.  The  grand 
caufes  of  depopulation  are,  not  migrations,  or  even  famines  and  plagues,  or  any  Other  temporary  evils  j 
but  the  permanent  and  fjowly-working  evils  of  debauchery,  luxury,  high  taxes,  and  opprefiion. 

Turn 
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Turn  your  eyes  to  India:  There  more  has  been  done  than  is  now  attempted 
in  America.  There  Englishmen,  actuated  by  the  love  of  plunder  and  the 
fpirit  of  conquert,  have  depopulated  whole  kingdoms,  and  ruined  millions  of  in- 
nocent people  by  the  mod  infamous  oppreffion  and  rapacity. — The  juftice  of  the 
nation  has  flept  over  thefe  enormities.  Will  the  juftice  of  Heaven  fleep  ?— — Are 
we  not  now  execrated  on  both  fides  of  the  globe  ? 

With  refpecT:  to  the  Colonics  ;  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend  they  are  faultlefs. 
They  were  running  faft  into  our  vices.  But  this  quarrel  gives  them  a  falutary 
check  :  And  it  may  be  permitted  on  purpofe  to  favour  them,  and  in  them  the 
reft  of  mankind  ;  by  making  way  for  eitablilhing,  in  an  extensive  country 
poiTeiTed  of  every  advantage,  a  plan  of  government,  and  a  growing  power  that 
mall  aftonim  the  world,  and  under  which  every  fubject  of  human  enquiry  fhall 
be  open  to  free  difcufiion,  and  the  friends  of  Liberty,  in  every  quarter  of  the* 
globe,  find  a  fafe  retreat  from  civil  and  fpiritual  tyranny. 1  hope,  there- 
fore, our  brethren  in  America  wiil  forgiye  their  enemies.  It  is  certain  that 
they  knonx)  not  what  they  are  doing. 


CONCLUSION. 

HAVING  faid  fo  much  of  the  war  with  America,  and  particularly  of  the, 
danger  with  which  it  threatens  us,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  fhould  pro- 
pose fome  method  ofefcaping  from  this  danger,  and  of  reftoring  this  once  happy 
Empire  to  a  ftate  of  peace  and  fecurity. — rVarious  plans  of  pacification  have  be< 
prcpofed  ;  and  fome  of  them,  by  perfons  fo  diftinguifhed  by  their  rank  and  me- 
rit, as  to  be  above  my  applaufe.  But  till  there  is  more  of  a  difpofition  to  attend 
to  fuch  plans ;  they  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  of  any  great  fervice.  And  there  is 
too  much  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  nothing  but  calamity  will  bring  us  to  re- 
pentance and  wifdom. . —  In  order,  however,  to  complete  my  defign  in  thefe 

obfervations,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  the  public  the  following  (ketch 
of  one  of  the  plans  juft  referred  to,  as  it  was  opened  before  the  holidays  to  the 
houfe  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  She! bur ne  ;  who,  while  he  held  the  feals  of  the 
Southern  Department,  with  the  bunnefs  of  the  Colonies  annexed,  polTeffed  their 
confidence,  without  ever  compromifing  the  authority  of  this  country;  a  confi- 
dence winch  difcovered  itfelf  by  peace  among  themfelves,  and  duty  and  fubmiffion 
to  the  Mother-country.  I  hope  I  (hall  not  take  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  if, 
on  this  occafion,  I  ufe  his  Lordfhip's  own  words,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  them. 

"  Meet  the  Colonies  on  their  own  ground,  in  the  lad  petition  from  the 
"  Congrefs  to  the  king.  The  fureft,  as  well  as  the  molt  dignified  mode  of 
4(  proceeding  for  this  country.— Sufpend  all  hoftiiities— Repeal  the  ads  which 
«<  immediately  diftrefs  America,  namely,  the  la  ft  retraining  aft, — the  charter 
"  aft, — the  aft  for  the  more  impartial  adminiftration  of  jullice  ; — and  the  Quebec 
"  act. — All  the  other  acts   (the  cuftom  houfe  ad,  the  poll  office  act,  &c.)  leave 

"  to  a  temperate   revifal.. There   will    be   found  much  matter  which  both 

'«  countries  may  wifh  repealed.  Seme  which  can  never  be  given  up,  the  prin- 
"  ciple  being  that  regulation  of  trade  for  the  common  good  of  the  Empire,  which 
'«  forms  our  Palladium.     Other  matter  which  is  fair  fubject,  of  mutual  accommo- 

"  dation. Prefcribe  the  mod  explicit  acknowledgement  of  your  right  of  re- 

"  gulating  commerce  in  its  moil:  extenfive  fenfe ;  if  the  petition  and  other 
■f  public  acts  of  the  Colonies  have  not  already,  by  their  declarations  and  ac- 
"  knowledgements,  left  it  upon  a  fufRciently  fecure  foundation. — Befides  the 
"  power  of  regulating  the  general  commerce  of  the  Empire,  fomething  further 
(t  might  be  expected;  provided  a  due  and  tender  regard  were  had  to  the  means 
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<*  and  abilities  of  the  feveral  provinces,  as  well  as  to  thofe  fundamental,  unalien- 
"  able  rights  of  Englijhmen,  which  no  father  can  furrcnder  on  the  part  of  his 
**  fon,  no  reprefentative  on  the  part  of  his  elector,  no  generation  on  the  part  of 
<£  the  fucceeding  one  ;  the  right  of  judging  not  only  of  the  mode  of  raifing,  but 
"  the  quantum,  and  the  appropriation  of  fuch  aids  as  they  (hall  grant. — To  be 
"  more  explicit;  the  debt  of  England,  without  entering  into  invidious  diftinc- 
t{  tions  how  it  came  to  be  contracted,  might  be  acknowledged  the  debt  of  every 
"  individual  part  of  the  whole  Empire,  Afia,  as  well  as  America,  included. 
««  Provided,  that  fuli  fecurity  were  held  forth  to  them,  that  fuch  free  aids,  to- 
•■  gether  with  the  Sinking  Fund  (Great  Britain  contributing  her  fuperior  (hare) 
<*  mould  not  be  left  as  the  privy  purfe  of  the  miniiler,  but  be  unalienably  appro- 
fi  priated  to  the  original  intention  of  that  fund,  the  difcharge  of  the  debt;  — 
ei  and  that  by  an  honert  application  of  the  whole  fund,  the  taxes  might  in  time  be 
*'  leifened,  and  the  price  of  our  manufactures  confcquently  reduced,  fo  that  every 
f*  contributory  part  might  feel  the  returning  benefit — always  fuppofing  the  laws 
"  of  trade  duly  obferved  and  enforced. 

"  The  time  kvas,  I  am  confident — and  perhaps  z'j,when  thefe  points  might  be 
**  obtained  upon  the  eafy,  the  conftitutional,  and,  therefore,  the  indifpenfible 
V  terms  of  an  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and  an  admiffion  of  the 
*'  facrednefs  of  their  charters  ;  inftead  of  facrificing  their  good  humour,  their 
"  affection,  their  effectual  aids,  and  the  act  of  navigation  itfelf,  (which  you 
<<  are  now  in  the  direct  road  to  do)   for  a  commercial  quit-rent,  (a)  or  a  barren 

ce  metaphyseal  chimera. How  long  thefe  ends  may  continue  attainable,  no 

"  man  can  tell . —  But  if  no  words  are  to  be  relied  on  except  fuch  as  make 

«<  againd  the  Colonies — If  nothing  is  acceptable,  except  what  is  attainable  by 
Cl  force  ;  it  only  remains  to  apply,  what  has  been  fo  often  remarked  of  unhappy 
le  periods,— — — ~-.9uos  Deus  with,  C5V,1' 

Thefe  are  (entiments  and  propofals  of  the  lad:  importance  ;  and  I  am  very 
happy  in  being  able  to  give  them  to  the  public  from  fo  refpectable  an  authority, 
as  that  of  the  diliinguimed  Peer  I  have  mentioned  ;  to  whom,  I  know,  this  king- 
dom, as  well  as  America,  is  much  indebted  for  his  zeal  to  promote  thofe  grand 
public  points  on  which  the  prefervation  of  Liberty  among  us  depends  ;  and  for 
the  firm  oppofition  which,  jointly  with  many  others  (Noblemen  and  Common- 
ers of  the  fir  ft  character  and  abilities,)  he  has  made  to  the  prefent  meafures. 

Had  fuch  a  plan  as  that  now  propofed  been  adopted  a  few  months  ago,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  a  pacification  would  have  taken  place,  on  terms  highly  ad- 
vantageous to  this  kingdom. In  particular.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Colonies 

would  have  consented  to  gra«t  an  annual  fupply,  which,  increafed  by  a  faving  of 
the  money  now  fpent  in  maintaining  troops  among  them,  and  by  contributions 
which  might  have  been  gained  from  other  parts  of , the  Empire,  would  have 
formed  a  fund  coniidcrable:  enough,  if  unalienably  applied  (£),  to  redeem 
the  public  debt;  in  confequence  of  which,  agreeably  to  Lord  Shelburne's 
idea?,  fome  of  our  word  taxes  might  be  taken  of7,  and  the  Colonies  would  receive 
our  manufactures  cheaper  ;  our  paper-currency  might  be  reftrained  ;  our  whole 
force  would  be  free  to  meet  at  any  time  foreign  danger  ;  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  would  be  reduced  ;  our  Parliament  wouid  become  more  independent;  and 
the  kingdom  might,  perhaps,  be  refcored  to  a  fituation  of  permanent  fafety  an4 
profpenty. 

(a)  See  the  Resolutions  on  the  Nova-Scotia  petition  reported  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Novem- 
ber igy   1775,  by  Lord  North,  Lord  George  Germaine,  &c.  and   a  bill   ordered  to  be  brought  in 

upon  the  faid  Refolutions. There  is  indeed,  as  Lord  Shelburne  has  hinted,  fomething  very  afto- 

nifning  in  thefe  Refolutions.  They  offer  a  relaxation  of  the  authority  of  this  country,  in  points 
to  which  the  Colonies  have  always  confented,  and  by  which  we  are  great  gainers;  at  the  fame  time, 
th^t,  with  a  rigour  which  hazards  the  Empire,  we  are  maintaining  its  authority  in  points  to  which 
they   will  never  cor.fent ;  and  by  which  nothing  can  be  gained. 

(kj  See  the  Appendix. 
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To  conclude* — —An  important  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom  Teems 
to  be  approaching.  If  ruin  is  not  to  be  our  lot,  all  that  has  been  lately  done  mull 
be  undone,  and  new  meafures  adopted.  At  that  period,  an  opportunity  (never 
perhaps  to  be  recovered,  if  loft)  will  offer  itfelf  for  ferving  eflentially  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  America  ;  by  putting  the  national  debt  into  a  fixed  courfe  of  pay- 
ment ;  by  fubjecting  to  new  regulations,  the  administration  of  the  finances  ;  and 
eliabliihing  meafures  for  exterminating  corruption  and  reiloring  the  conftitution. 

'For   my    own  part;   if  this  is  not  to  be  the  confequencc  of  any  future 

changes  in  the  miniftry,  and  the  fyftem  of  corruption,  lately  fo  much  improved, 
is  to  go  on  ;  I  think  it  totally  indifferent  to  the  kingdom  who  are  in,  or  who  arc 
out  of  power. 


A     P     P     E     N     D     I     X. 

Amount  of  the  National  Debt,  and  Appropriated  Revenue, 
at  Midfummer  1775. 


The  amount  of  the  capitals  at  the  Bank,  S.^uth 
Sea,  and  India  Houfes  was  (in  January  1775) 
125,056,494!.  Seethe  particulars  in  an  account  by 
R.  Helm,  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  corrected  for  Janu- 
ary sth,  1775. 

Deduct  2  millions  Capital  of  India  Annuit. ;  deduct: 
alfo  424,500!.  Confol.  Annuit.  246,300  !.  Reduced; 
161,6501.  Old  S.  S.  Annuit.  124,2001.  New  S.  S. 
Annuit.  and  43,3501.  Annuit.  1  75  1 ,  making  in  all 
a  million  of  the  3  per  cents,  paid  off  in  1775  ;  anc* 
the  remainder  will  be  —  —  — 

Deduct  farther,  from  the  annual  intereft  in  Mr.  Helm's 
account,  (befides  the  Long  Annuity,  and  the  intereft 
of  three  millions  at  3  percent.)  38^,814  I.  being 
the  amount  of  the  exceffes  of  the  Dividend*  [a)  paid 
by  the  three  companies  above  the  intereft  they  receive 
from  government  : 

Undivided  Capital  of  the  Bank,  making  up  the  whole 
to  1  i,6«6,8ool.         —  — 

Annuities  for  99,  96,  and  89  years,  from  various  dates 
in  King  William's  and  Queen  Ann's  time.  Snp- 
pofing  18  years  to  come  of  thefe  Annuities,  their 
value  will  be  (reckoning  intereft  at  3^  per  cent.  J  1  ji 
years  purchafe,  or  nearly  — 

Annuities  for  lives,  with  benefit  of  furvivorfhip,  in 
King  William's    time,  fuppofed  worth    Four   years 

purchafe. N.  B.  The  benefit  of  furvivorfhip  is  to 

be  continued  till  the  Annuitants  are  reduced  to 
Seven  —  —  —  , 

Annuities  on  lives,  with  benefit  of  Survivorfnip,  granted 
Anno  1765— valued  at  20  years  purchafe    —         — . 

Carried  over         ■  ■  . . 


Principal. 


122.056,454 


—      —       906,800 


—     1.801,179 


30,268 
10,800 


Intereft. 


3-874,057 


124.805,501 


27,204 
136,453 

4.045,821 


(a)  This  deduction  was  not  made  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work.     I  mould  have  thanked 
the  writer  who  has  pointed  out  this  omiflion  to  me,  had  he  done  it  in  a.handfomer  manner.     But 
nothing  depends  on  this  omiilionj  nor  does  it  affctt  the  conclufioa  with  a  view  to  which   I  have 
q  to  ftate  the  national  debt. 

Annuities 
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Brought  over 
Annuities  for  two  or  three  lives  granted  in  1693. 


1745,    »74&>    1757- 


Alfo 
The 


Principal. 

£■ 

124.805,501 


annuities  on  fingle  lives 

original  amount  of  thefe  annuities,  taken  all  toge- 
ther, was  123,8831.  They  are  now  reduced  by 
deaths  to  about  80,000 1.  I  have  valued  them  at  10 
years  purchafe  -—  —  —  800,000 

Long  annuity  for  99  years  1761 The  value  of  this 

annuity  is  in  the  Alley  about  25 £  years  purchafe ;  but 
the  remaining  term  is  really  worth  27  years  p.ur- 
chafe  —  —    •  —       6.702, 

Unfunded  Debt,  confifting  of  Exchequer  Bills 
(1,250,0001.)  Navy  debt  ( 1,8^0, oool.)  and  Civil 
Lift  debt,  fuppofed  500,000!.  The  intereft  is  reck- 
oned at  no  more  than  2^  per  cent.  —  —       3.600,000 


iy 


Total  of  the  National  debt  in 


Total  of  the  appropriated  Revenue 


.Add  (a)     — 
Civil  Lift  — 


135.908,251 


Intereft. 

£. 

4.045,821 


8c,oco 


243,250 


•90,000 


4.464,071 
200,  oco 
800,000 


,494,07! 


I  have  given  the  Na<vy  Debt  as  it  was  about  a  year  ago.  It  muft  be  now  greatly 

increafed. The  Civil  Lift  Debt  has  been  given   by  guefs.     It  is   generally 

reckoned  not  to  be  more  than  the  furn  I  have  fpecified;  and  it  is  alio  expected  that 

the  Civil  Lift  income  will  be  raifed  to  900,000  l.or  1.000,0000  per  anti. 

In  1769  the  Aim  of  513,511  1.  was  granted  by  parliament  towards  d:fcharging 
the  arrears  and  debts  then  due  on  the  Civil  Lift. 

By  an  aft  of  the  firit  of  George  II.  the  income  of  the  Civil  Lift  was  to  be  made  up 
to  8oo,oool.  whenever,  in  any  year,  the  duties  and  revenues  appropriated  to  it  fell 
ihort  of  khat  fum.  The  clear  produce  of  thefe  duties  for  33  years,  or  from  Mid- 
fummer  1727,  toMidfumrner  1760,  was,  according  to  a  particular  account  in  my 
poiTeilion,  26.182,981 1.  17s.  6d.  6r 793,423 Lperattn.  They  fell  fhort,  therefore, 

taking  one  year  with  another,  more   than  they  exceeded. -In  1747,   they  had 

been  deficient  for  fpven  years  together  ;  and  the  whole  deficiency  amounted  to 
456,733  1.  16  s. — which,  in  conformity  to  the  a6l  I  have  mentioned,  was  made 

good  to  his  majeity  out  of  the  fnpplies  for  that  year. In  1729  alfo,  1 1  5,00c!. 

was  granted  out  of  the  fupplies  for  the  like  reafon. — This  is  all  the  money,  received 
by  his  latemajefty  from  parliament,  towards  fupporting  his  houfnold  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  civil  government;  or  810,749  1.  per  ann. — I  have  thought  proper  to 
tfate  this  matter  \o  particularly  here^  bacaufe  accounts  grofsiy  wrong  have  been 
juven  of  it. 

The  amount  oLthe  National  Debt,  it  l;as  appeared,  was  laft  year  1  36  millions 
—The  great  deficiencies  of  laft  year,  added  to  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the 
prefent  year,  will  increafe  this  debt  coniiderably. Drawing  out,  embody- 


(a)  Being  charges  of  management  at  the  Bank,  South-Sea  Houfe  and  India  Houfes;  Fees,  Sala- 
ries and  other  Expentes  at  the  Exchequer  -y  Intereft  of  loans  on  the  Sinking  Fund  y  .Annuities  pay- 
able to  the  Dukes  of  Gloucefter  and  Cumberland,  and  the  Reprefentatives  of  Arthur  Onflow, 
Efq;  Sheriffs  of  England  ;  expence  of  coinage;  firft  fruits  oi  the  clergy,  &c. —  Thefe  Articles 
xvcre  omitted  in  the  former  Editions,  and  ferved  to  balance  the  overcharges  of  intereft  on  the  Ea/k 
and  India  capitals.  I  have  probably  under-rated  them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  mould  be 
able  to  give  their  exafl  amount.  I  leave,  therefore,  chis  part  of  ihe  appropriated  revenue  to  be 
corrected  by  thofe  who  are  bate?  infc 
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inp;,  and  maintaining  the  militia  in  the  lafl:  war,  coft  the  nation  near  half  a  mil- 
lion per  ami. — We  cannot  reckon  upon  a  lefs  expence  in  doing  this  now.  Add 
to  it,  pay  for  foreign  troops,  and  all  the  extraordinary  expences  of  our  increafed 
Navy  and  Army,  tranfport  fervice,  recruiting  fervice,  ordnance,  &c.  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  whole  expence  of  this  unhappy  year  mull  beenormous. — But  I 
expect  that  care  will  be  taken  to  hide  it,  by  funding  as  little  as  poflible,  and  that 
for  this  reafon  it  will  not  be  known  in  its  full  magnitude,  till  it  comes  to  appear 
another  year  under  the  articles  of  Navy  debt,  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  tranfr 
port  bills,  ordnance  debentures,  &c.  making  up  a  vail  unfunded  debt  which 
may  bear  down  all  public  credit. 

State  of  the  Surplus  of  the  Revenue/^  i  i  years  ended  at  17  J  5. 
Unappropriated  Revenue. 

Nett  Produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  iaft  five  years,  in- 
cluding cafual  furpluflcs,  reckoning  to  Cbri/lmas  in  every 
year  ;  being  the  annual  medium,  after  deducing  from  it  about 
4;, cool,  always  carried  to  it  from  the  fupplies,  in  order  to 
replace  fo  much  taken  from  it  every  year  to  make  good  a  defi-  £. 

ciency  in  a  Fund  eltablifhed  in  i?qS         — »      2.610,759 

Nett  annual  produce  of  Land  Tax  at  3  s.  militia  deducted;  and  of 

the  Malt  Tax  ■  >      I« 800,000 

(N.  B.  Thefe  two  taxes  in  1773,  brought  in  only  i.665,475  1- 

There  are  fome  cafual  Receipts,  not  included  in  the  Sinking  Fund, 
fuch  as  duties  on  Gum  Senega,  American  Revenue,  &c.  But 
they  are  fo  uncertain  and  inconfiderable,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pro- 
per to  give  them  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  Revenue.  Add  how- 
ever on  this  account  > «  1  .  C0.000 


Total  of  unappropriated  (a)  Revenue        £.  4.460,759 


Produce  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  reckoned  to  Chriftmas  in  every  Tear. 

1770  —   2.486,836 

1771  . —    2.553,905 

1772  — _   2.683,831 

1773   2.823,150 

1774  ■ —   2.731,476 

In  1775  the  finking  Fund  was   taken  for  2.900,0001.  including  an  extraordi- 
nary charge  of  100,000  1.  on  the  Aggregate  Fund.  If  it  has  not  produced  fo  much, 

(a)  The  greateft  part  of  this  Revenue  is  borrowed  of  the  Bank,  and  fpent  before  it  comes  into  the 
Exchequer.  And  therefore,  is  a  debt  conflantly  due  to  the  Bank,  for  which  intereft  is  paid. 
One  of  my  anfwerers  has  denied  this  affertion  5  but  at  the  fame  time  has  confirmed  it,  by- 
faying  that  only  2.250,0001.  was  borrowed  in  1775  on  the  unappropriated  Revenue. — The  fame 
writer  ha3  averted,  that  there  are  three  millions  of  India  Annuities  created  by  the  company 
itfelf,  and  that  this  makes  two  millions  difference  in  the  amountof  the  national  debt. — The  truth 
is,  that  in  confequence  of  taking  Mr.  Helm's  paper  (a  paper  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  intended)  without  examining  it  ;  I  had  made  the  capital  of  the  perpetual  Annuities  to  be 
124.056,4^41.^    whereas,  if  two   millions  India  Annuities  are  rejected,  and  906,8001.  undivided 

capital  of  the  Bank  admitted,  it  comes  out  to  be   122.963.254  1.     See  p.  41. The  writer  who 

has  given  to  the  public  this  information,  received  it,  I  underftand,  from  the  great  minifter  who 
directs  our  Finances,  to  whofe  Authority  on  this  fubject  I  am  very  ready  to  fubmit.  Pity  it  is,  that 
he  did  not  choofe  to  communicate  it  by  a  perfon  poffefs'd  of  more  of  his  own  ability  and  candour. 

the 
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the  deficiency  is  a  debt  confrafted  laft  year,  which  muft  be  added  to  other  debts 
(referred  to  in  Page  43)  arifing  from  deficiencies  in  the  provifion  made  for  the  ex- 

pences   of  lafl   year.     This   provifion  amounted    to  3.703,4761.;  but  it  has 
fallen  (hort  above  a  million  and  a  half,   (#) 

ANNUAL     EXPENDITURE. 

Peace  Eftablifhment,  for  the  Navy  and    Army,  including  all   mif-  £. 

cellaneous  and  incidental  expences              3.700,000 

Annual  Increafe  of  the  Navy  and  Civil  Lift  Debts                 350,030 

Jntereft  at  i\  of  3,600,000!.  unfunded  debt,  which  muft  be  paid 

out  of  the  unappropriated  Revenue         —                         ___  90,000 

Total  4.140,000 

Annual  Surplus  of  the  Revenue  320,759 


Annual  income    £.  4.460,759 

The  eftimate  for  the  peace  eftablifhment,  including  mifcellaneous  expences,  a- 
mounted,  I  have  faid,  in  1  775  to  3,703,476!. — hi  e 774.it  amounted  to  3.804,4521. 
exdufive  of  250,000  1.  raifed  by  Exchequer  Bills,  towards  defraying  the  expence 
of  calling  in  the  gold  coin.  And  the  medium  for  eleven  years,  from  1765,  has 
been  nearly  3.700,000!.— -According  to  the  accounts  which  I  have  collected,  the 
expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment  (including  mifcellaneous  expences)  was  in 
1765,  1766,  and  1767,  3.540,0001.  per  ann. — In  1768,  1769,  and  1770,  it  was 
3.354,000!.  per  ann. —  In  1771,  5772,  1773,  1774,  and  1775,  the  average  has 
been  nearly  four  millions  per  ann.  exclufive  of  the  expence  of  calling  in  the  coin. 

The  parliament  votes  for  the  fea  fervice  4  I.  per  month  per  man,  including 
wages,  wear  and  tear,  victuals  and  ordnance.  This  allowance  is  infufficient,  and 
falls  fhort  every  year  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  voted. 
From  hence,  in  a  great  meafure,  arifes  that  annual  increafe  of  the  navy  debt, 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  article  of  the  National  Expenditure.  This  increafe  in  1772 
and  1773  was  669,996  1.  or  335,000  I.  per  ann.  The  number  of  men  voted  in 
thofe  two  years,  was  20,000.  1  have  fuppofed  them  reduced  to  1 6.000,  and  the 
annual  increafe  of  the  Navy  Debt  to  be  only  250,000  1..  Add  100, coo  1. 

for  the  annual  increafe  of  the  Civil  Lift  Debt  (fee  p.  42.)  and  the  total  will  be 
350,000  1. 

There  is  another  method  of  proving  that  the  permanent  furplus  of  the  revenue 
cannot  exceed  the  fum  now  dated. 

I  have  learnt  from  the  higheft  authority,  that  the  national  debt,  about  a  year 
a^o,  had  been  diminifhed  near  9  millions  and  a  half,  [b)  fince  the  peace  in  1763  ; 

including  a  million  of  the  3  per  r^Af  difcharged  laft  year. The  money  employed 

in  making  this  reduction,  muft  have  been  derived  from  the  furplus  of  the  ordinary 
and  itated  revenue,  added  to  the  extraordinary  receipts.  Thefe  extraordinary  re- 
ceipts have  confified  of  the  following  articles.— —- -\.  The  Land  Tax  at  4  s.  in 
the  pound  in  1764,  1765,  1766,  and  177  1  ;  or  1  s.  in  the  pound  extraordinary  for 

four  years,  making  1.7^0,000  1. 2.  The  profits  of  Ten  Lotteries,  making  (at 

150,000!.  each  Lottery)  1.500,0001.- 3.  A  contribution  of  400,000  1.  per  ann. 

from  the  India  company  for  five  years,  making  2.000,000  1, 4.  1 10,000  1. 

(a)  The  expences  of  the  army  not  provided  for  in   T775   have  amounted  to   845,000  1.  fpent 

chief)-/  at  Bopon. The  Navy  debt   incrtaled,    during   the   courfe    of    the    fame    year,    from 

j.S.qo.cool.    to    2.698,579,1. 

(b)  This  was  Lord  North's  account  at  opening  the  budget  in  1775.  ^ae  particulars,  as  I  have 
fcesn  ab}e  to  collect  them,  I  have  ftated  in  tht  Pof&cript, 

I  paid 
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paid  by  the  Bank  in  1764  for  the  privilege  of  exclufive  banking.  Alfo  the  money 
paid  by  France  for  maintaining  their  prisoners  ;  and  the  money  arifmg  from  the 
fale  of  French  prizes,  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war  ;  from  favings  on  par- 
ticular grants  at  the  end  of  the  war,  &c.  &c. — which  (a)  I  will  take  at  no  more 
than  300,000  k  Add  3.600,000!.  arifmg  from  a  furplus  of  300,0001.  for 
twelve  years  ;  and  the  total  will  be  9.260,0001.  which  is  a  fum  more  than 
fufficient  to  difcharge  9  millions  and  a  half  of  the  public  debt. 

Sketch  of  an  Account  of  the  Money  drawn  from  the  Public  by 

the  Taxes. 

Customs  in  England,  being  the  medium  of  the  payments  into  £. 

the  Exchequer,  for  3  years  ending  in  1773     (b)      —  —       2.528,275 
Amount  of  the  Excises  in  England,  including  the  malt  tax,  be- 
ing the  medium  of  3  years  ending  in  1773                  """*  —      4.649,892 
Land  Tax  at  3s.              —                             —  —       1.300,000 
Land  Tax  at  1  s.  in  the  pound                           .                          ■  450,000 
Salt  Duties,  being  the  medium  of  the  years  1765  and  1766   —  218,739 
Duties  on  Stamps,  Cards,  Dice,  Advertifements,  Bonds,  Leafes,  In- 
dentures, News-papers,  Almanacks,  &c.             —                     —  280,788 
Duties  on  houfes  and  windows,  being  the  medium  of  3  years  end- 
ing in  1771                        ■                 —  385>369 

Port-Office,  Seizures,  Wine  Licences,  Hackney  Coaches,  (c)  Tenths 

of  the  Clergy,  &c.  —  —  250,000 

Excises   in  Scotland,    being   the   medium  of  3   years   ending 

in   1773  .  •:-  .'"*"•'  -~  ."-  95>229 

Customs  in  Scotland,  being   the  medium  of  3  years  ending 

in  1773  —  —  68,369 

Annual  profit  from  Lotteries  .  ■  150,000 

Inland  taxes  in  Scotland,  deduction  of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  all 
Pennons,  Salaries,  &c.  cafual  revenues,  fuch  as  the  duties  on 
Gum-Senega,   American  revenue,  &c.  —  —  150,000 

Expence  of  collecting  the  Excises  in  England,  being  the  aver- 
age   of  the  years   1767   and    1768,     when   their  produce  was 
4.531,07  y  1.  per  ann. 
6  per  cent,  of  the  grofs  produce  — — -  — —  297,887 

Expence  of  collecting  the  Excifes  in  Scotland,  being  the  me- 
dium of  the  years  1772  and  1773,  and  the  difference  between 
the  grofs  and  nett  produce — 31  per  cent,  of  the  grofs  produce     —  43,254 

Expence  of  collecting  the  Customs  in  England,  being  the 
average  of  1771  and  1772;  bounties  included  —  15  per  cent,  of 
the  grofs  produce,  exclufive  of  drawbacks  and  over-entries      —  468,703 

N.  B.  The  bounties  for  1  -7  i  were  202,8401.  for  1772,  172,468  1. 

The  charges  of  management  for  1771,  were  276,4341. 

For  1772,   285,7641.  or  10  per  cent,  nearly. 

(a)  My  reafon  for  this  will  be  feen  in  the  Poftfcript,  page  48. 

(b)  The  annual  medium  of  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  from  the  Customs  in  England, 
for  the  laft  five  years,  has  been  2.521,7691. — In  1774  this  payment  was  2.547,717  1.  In  1775, 
it  was  2.476,302  1. — -The  produce  of  the  Customs,  therefore,  has  been  given  rather  too  high. 

The  produce  of  the  Excises  in  England  has  been  higher  in  1772  and  1775  than  in  any  other 
two  years}  but  the  average  of  any  three  fuccefiive  years,  or  of  all  the  five  years  rince  1770,  will 
not  differ  much  from  the  fum  I  have  given.  —  In  1754,  or  the  year  before  the  laft  war,  the  Cus- 
toms produced  only  1.558,2541. — The  Excifes  produced  2.819,7021. — And  the  whole  revenue, 
exclufive  of  the  Mait-tax  and  Land-tax  at  2  s.  was  5.097,617  1. 

(c)  Thefe  branches  of  the  revenue  produced  in  1754  210,24?  1.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they 
have  produced  lately;  but  \  believe  I  have  eftimated  them  at  the  higheft.  —  In  1754  the  Revenue 
of  the  Poft-OSce  was  100,7101,     It  brought  in  Uft  year  125,0001, 

Intereft 
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Intereft  of  loans  on  the  land  tax  at  4I.  expences  of  collection,  mi- 
litia, &c.                 -- — 250,000 

Perquisites,  &c.  to  Cuflom-houfe  officers,  &c.  fuppofed           —  250,000 

Expence  of  collecting  the  Salt  Duties  in  England,   \o\per  cent.  27,000 

Bounties  on  nth  exported —                      —  ]  8, coo 

Expence  of  collecting  the  duties  on  Stamps,   Cards,   Advertife- 

ments,  &c.  5^  per  cent,                 -                                           18,000 

Total     £.  1  1.900,505 

It  muft  be  feen,  that  this  account  is  imperfect.  It  is,  however,  fufficient 
to  prove,  that  the  whole  money  raifed  directly  by  the  taxes,  cannot  be  much 
lefs  than  Twelve  Millions.  But  as  the  increafed  price  of  one  commodity  has 
a  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of  other  commodities  ;  and  as  alfo  dealers  generally 
add  more  than  the  value  of  a  tax  to  the  price  of  a  commodity,  befides  charging  in- 
tereft for  the  money  they  advance  on  the  taxes ;  for  thefe  reafons,  it  feems  certain, 
that  the  taxes  have  an  indirect  effect  of  great  confequence  ;   and  that  a  larger 

fum  is  drawn  by  them  from  the  public,  than  their  grofs  produce. It  is  farther 

to  be  confidered,  that  many  of  the  perfons  who  are  now  fupported  by  collecting 
the  taxes,  would  have  fupported  themfelves  by  commerce  or  agriculture  ;  and 
therefore,  inflead  of  taking  away  from  the  public  flock,  would  have  been  employed 

in  increafing  it. Some  have  reckoned,  that  on  all  thefe  accounts  the  expence 

of  the  taxes  is  doubled  %  but  this  mull  be  extravagant.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  fourth 
only  added  ;  and  it  will  follow,  that  the  money  drawn  from  the  public  by  the 
taxes  (exclufive  of  tythes,  county-rates,  and  the  taxes  which  maintain  the  poor) 
is  near  1  5  millions  per  ann.  ;  a  fum  equal  to  the  whole  fpecie  of  the  king- 
dom ;  which,  therefore,  had  we  no  paper  currency,  would  be  totally  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  kingdom. 

Without  all  doubt  fuch  a  (late  of  things,  in  a  great  commercial  nation,  is  mofl 
dangerous,  and  frightful ;   but  it  admits  of  no  remedy,   while  the  public  debt 

continues  what  it  is. With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  quick  reduction  of  this 

debt,  I  will  throw  away,  after  all  I  have  faid  on  this  fubject  on  former  occafions, 
the  following  propofals.— — —  It  has  appeared,  that,  fuppofmg  the  taxes  not  to 
become  lefs  productive,  and  the  current  national  expence  to  continue  the  fame  that 
it  had  been  for  ten  years  before  1775,  a  furplus  may  be  expected  in  the  revenue 
cf  about  300,000  1.  per  ann. — With  a  furplus  fo  trifling,  nothing  can  be  done  ; 
but  it  might  be  increafed,  firil  of  all  ;  By  keeping  the  Land  Tax  for  the  future 
at  4  s.  in  the  pound. — As  rents  have  been  almoll  doubled,  this  will  not  be  much 
more  to  the  prefent  proprietors  of  land,  than  2  s.  in  the  pound  was  formerly. 
'Tis,  therefore,  equitable;  and  it  will  add  to  the  national  income  near  4  50,0-00  1. 

Secondly,  All  the  money  now  fpent  in  maintaining  troops  in  America  might  be 

faved. The  Colonies  are  able  to  defend  themfelves.    They  wilh  to  be  allowed 

to-do  it.  Should  they  ever  want  the  aid  of  our  troops,  they  will  certainly 
pay  us  for  them.  Indeed  I  am  of  opinion,  they  will  never  be  willing  to 
make  peace  with  us,  without  ilipulating  that  we  mail  withdraw  our  troops 
from  them.  Were  there  any  external  power  that  claimed  and  exercifed  a  right  of 
ilationing  troops  in  this  country,  without  our  confent,  we  mould  certainly  think 

ourfelves  entirely  undone. 1  will  eilimate  this  faving  at   no  more   than 

200,000  1.  per  ann. 

Thirdly,  I  do  not  fee  why  the  peace  eftablifhment  might  not  be  reduced  to 
what  it  was,  at  an  average,  in  1 7 6 S ,    1769  and  1770.     This  would  produce  a 

faving  of  356,000  /.  fer  ann. 1    might  here  propofe  reducing  the  peace  eila- 

blifhment  for  the  Navy  to  what  it  always  was  before  the  lad  war,  or  from 
16,000  to  10,000  men.     But  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  reduce  the  Army  ; 

and  this  might  produce  a  farther  faving  of  great  conference. But  waving 

this,  I  fhail  only  mention, 

F&urtblvy 
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Fourthly,  That  contributions  might  be  obtained  from  North- America  and 
other  parts  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  on  the  principles  ftated  from  the  Earl  of 
Shelburke's   authority,   in   page    39. — I  will  eilimate  thefe  at  no  more  than 

•■  co,coo  1.  per  ann. (a)  Add  the  Surplus  now  in  our  poffeiTion  ;  and  the  total 

will'  be   1.700,000. In  the  Introduction  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Treatife  on 

Rcverfanary  Payments,  1  have  explained  a  method  of  paying  off,  with  a  finking 
Fund  of  a  million  per  ann.  (£),  a  hundred  millions  of  the  national  debt  in  forty 
years.     What  then  might  not  be  done  with  fuch  a  Fund  as  this  ? 

In  five  years  iS. 986,3001.  will  fall  from  an  intereft  of  4  percent,  to  3  per 
cent, Alfo,  4.500,0001.  3^  per  cent.  1758,  will  fall,  in  fix  years,  to  an  in- 
tereft of  3  per  cent. — The  long  Annuities  granted  in  King  William's  time,  will, 
in  20  years  become  extinct ;  as  will  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  the  Life  Annuities  fpe- 
cified  in  pa^e  4 1 . — All  thefe  favings  will  not  amount  to  much  lefs  than  4.00,000  I. 
per  ann.  And  were  they  to  be  added  to  the  fund  as  they  fall  in,  its  operations  would 
be  fo  much  accelerated,  that  in  a  few  years  we  mould  fee  this  country  above  all 

its  difficulties. Still  more  might   be  done  by  linking  off  unneceffary  places 

and  penfions  ;  by  giving  up  all  the  means  of  corruption  ;  by  reducing  the  pay 
of  the  great  officers  of  itate  ;  and  Amplifying  the  taxes. A  minifter  who  ap- 
peared determined  to  carry  into  execution  fuch  a  fyftem,  would  foon  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  public  ;  endear  himfelf  to  all  honeft  men  ;    and  in  time  come 

to  be  bleffed  as  the  Saviour  of  his  country. But  what  am   I   doing  ? We 

have  no  fuch  happy  period  before  us. Our  minifters  are  a&ive  in  purfuing 

meafures  which  muft  increafe  our  burthens.  A  horrid  civil  war  is  begun  ;  and 
it  may  foon  leave  us  nothing  to  be  anxious  about. 

(a)  We  drew,  fome  years  ago,  this  contribution  from  Asia  only:  and  it  cannot  be  unreason- 
able to  expect,  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  may  be  again  drawn  from  thence  after  the  expiration,  in 
1780,  of  the  charter  cf  the  East-India  company.  At  that  period  alfo,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  feme  effectual  meafures  may  be  eftablifhed  for  making  amends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal 
for  the  {hocking  injuries  they  have  fuffered  ;  and  for  Screening  them  from  all  farther  injuries  ; 
and,  likewife,  for  withdrawing  from  the  crown  that  Patronage  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  which 
it  has  lately  acquired,  and  which  has  given  one  of  the  deepeft  wounds  to  the  constitution. 

(b)  At  the  time  of  writing  the  introduction  here  referred  to,  above  three  years  ago,  I  thought,  or 
rather  hoped,  that  the  furplus  of  the  revenue  might  be  taken  at  900,0001.  per  ann.  But  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  the  nation  was  then  in  poffeiTion  of  a  contribution  of  400,000  \.  per  ann.  from  the  India 

Company,  which  has  been  fi nee  loft See  the  Additional  Preface  to  the  2d  Edition  of  the  Appeal 

to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  National  Debt. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

C  COUNT  of  Public  debts  discharged,  Money  borrowed,  and  Annual  Intereft  faved,  frorr. 
1763  to  1775. 

Debts  paid  off  fincc  1763.  Annuity  decreafeu. 

£-  /;.    * 

1765  —        870,888  funded,  bearing  intereft  at  4 per  cent.  34,835   10 

1.500,006  unfunded,     —         —         4  per  cen:.  - —  —        60,000  oO 

1766  —     0.870,888  funded,         —         —         ^percent.  — >— .  ~ 34^35   i» 

1.200,000  unfunded,     —         —         4  —  ~ 48,000  co 

1767  —     2.616,777  funded,  —         —         4  —  104,671     o 

1768  —     2.625,000  funded,  —         —         4  —  ,  105,000     O 

1771  —      1.500,000  funded,  —  —  %\  per  cent.  5V5°°     O 

1772  —     1.500,000  funded,         —         —  3    percent.  45,000     G 

*773     —        8oo,cco  unfunded,     — -         —         3  —  . 24,000     o 

*774     —     1.000,000  funded,  —         —         3  —  , .,  ,.  ..       00,000     o 

J775     —     J. 000,00^-  funded,         —         —         ?  —  , 30,000     o 

Total  15^3,553  TctaJ  —  568,843     o 

In 
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In  1764,  there  was  paid  off  650,000/.  navy-debt;    but  this  I  hare  not  charged,  becaufc  fcafcely] 
equal  to  that  annual  increafe  of  the  navy-debt  for  1764,1765,  and  1766,  which  forms  apa.t  0 
ordinary  peace  eftablifhment.    The  fame  is  true  of  300,000/.  navy-debt,  paid  in  1767  3  of  400,000 
paid  in  1769  J  of  100,200/.  paid  in  17703  200,000/.  in  1771  3  215,883/.  in  1772  3  and  200,000- 
in  1774. 

Account  of  money  borrowed  fince  17^3. 

Annual  inte- 
b  ,       ,    .  m  £•  r"A  increafed. 

sorrowed  and  funded,  at  3  per  cent,  in  1765         —         —     i.rooyooo        —         —         45,000 

in  1766         —         —     1.500,000         ' —         —         45,000 

in  1767  —         —     1.500,000         — <         —         45jOco 

in  1768         — <        —     1.900,000         — -         —         57,000 

Unfunded  in  1  y 74         — >         —        250,000         —         —  7>5co 

Total  —  6.650,000  —  —  199,500 
From  15483,553/.  the  total  of  debts  difcharged,  fubtracf  6.650,000/.  the  total  of  debts  contracted  3 
and  the  remainder,  or  8.833,553/.  wil1  be  the  diminution  of  the  public  debts  fince  1763.  Alfo,  fiom 
568,842/.  the  total  of  the  decreafe  of  the  annual  intereft,  fubtracl  199,500/.  (the  total  of  its  in- 
creafe), and  the  remainder,  or  369,342/.  will  be  the  intereft  or  annuity  lived  fince  1763  — To  this 
muft  be  added  12, 537  /.  per  ann.  faved  by  changing -a  capital  of  1.253,700/.  (part  of  20.240,000  /.) 
from  an  intereft  of  4  to  3  per  cent.  purfuantTo  an  ac>  of  the  iorh  of  George  III.  5  aifo  the  life- 
annuities  that  have  fallen  in  ;  which  will  make  a  faving  in  the  whole  of  near  400,000  /.  per  annum  : 
And  it-is  to  this  faving,  together  with  the  increafe  of  luxury,  that  the  increal^  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  laft  ten  years  has  been  owing. 

To  the  debts  difcharged  the  following  additions  muft  be  made. 

In  1764  there  was  paid  towards  difchatging  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  army,  987,434/.  •* 

In  1765,   thefe  expences  amounted  to  404,496/.  .-  In  1766,  to  404,310/. — Total   1.796,240/. 

This  fum  is  at  leaft  a  million  higher  than  the  extraordinary  expends  of  the  army  for  three  years  in  a 
time  of  peace.  This  excefs  being  derived  from  the  preceding  war,  muft  be  reckoned  a  debt  ie.it  by 
the  war.     And  the  fame  is  true  0/  i.io6;ooo/.  applied,  in  1764,  1765,  and  1766,  towards  faiisfying 

German  demands. There  are  likewife  fome  fmaller  fums  of  the  fame  kind  3   fuch  as  fubfidies  to 

Hejfe-Caffcl.  Brunfwick,  &c.     And  they  may  be  taken  at  200,000/. The  total  of  all  thefe  Sums 

is  2.306,240/.  3  which,  added  to  8.833,553/.  makes  the  whole  diminution  of  the  public  debt  fince 

1763,  to  be  11.139,793/. -Towards  discharging  this  debt,  the  nation,  befides  the  furplus  of  its 

ordinary  revenue,  has  received,  at  different  times  between  the  years  1763  and  1768,  from  lavings  on 
high  grants  during  the  war,  from  the  produce  of  French  prizes,  from  the  Bank  for  the  renewal  of 
their  charter,  ircm  the  iale  of  lands  in  the  ceded  iflands,  and  compofition  for  maintaining  French 
pnloners  (a),  2.630,000/.  Alfo,  from  the  profits  of  ten  (L)  lotteries  (at  150,000/.  each  lottery) 
1.500,000/.  j  from  the  Baft-India  Company  (400,000/.  per  ann.  for  five  years)  2.000,00c/.  3  from 
I  j.  extraordinary  land-tax  for  4  years,  1.750,000/.  3  from  debts  difcharged  at  a  di.count,  400,000/.  3 

(c)  :  In  ail  8.280,000/. There  remains  to   make  up  11. 139,793/.   (the  whole  debt  difcharged) 

2.259,793  /. ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  amount  of  the  whole  furplus  of  the  ordinary  revenue  f»r  12 
years  ,  or  238,000  I. per  annum. 

Soon  after  the  peace  in  1763,  an  unfunded  debt,  amounting  to  6.983,553/.  was  funded  on  the 
Sinking  Fund,  and  on  new  dunes  on  wine  and  cyder  at  4. per  cent.  There  has  been  fince  borrowed 
and  iunded  on  coals  exported,  window-lights,  &c'.  6.400,000/.  The  funded  debt,  therefore,  has  in- 
creafed fince  the  war  13.383,553/.     V  has dfecjeafed  (as  appears  from  p--ge  47)  11-983,553/. ;  and, 

confequently,  there  ha*  been  on  the  whole  art  addition  to  it  of  1.400,000/. During  {even  years, 

from  1767  to  1774,  1.415,883/.  navy -debt  was  paid  off.  See  above.  But,  as  this  is  a  debt  aiding 
from  comtant  dericienciesin  the  peace  eftimates  far  the  navy,  it  is  a  part  of  the  current  peace  ex- 
pences. — In  1768  this  debt  was  (J)  1.226,915/ — In  1774  it  was  1.850,000/.  j  and  confequently, 
though  1.415,883/.  was  paid  off,  an  addition  was  made  to  it,  in  feven  years,  of  623,085/.  It  en- 
creafed,  therefore,  according  to  this  account,  at  the  rate  of  291,000/.  per  ann. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  ii  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  annual  incre.de  of  the  navy-debt  might  have 
been  more  truly  ftated  in  page  44,  at  300,000/.  per  arm.  and  this  would  have  leduccd  the  annual 
furplus  of  the  revenue  to  270.759/.  per  annutH. 

(a)  See  the  particulars  in  a  pamphict  intitled,  The prejent  State  of  the  nation,  publifhed  in   1768. 

(Z>!  Four  of  thefe  lotteries  have  been  annexed  to  an.-.iiities ;  but  it  is  a  great  miftake  to  think  that 

they  have  not  been  equally  profitable  with  the  other  lotteries,     for  inftance  :   In  1767  a  million  and 

•  was  borrowed  en  annuities,  at  3  per  rait,  with  a  Lttery  of  60,000  tickets  annexed.     In  the 

fame  year  2.616,777/.    was   paid    off 3   but  had  it  not  betn  for  the  lottery,  only  1.350,000/.  could 

fcave  been  nii'^d  on  the  annuities ;  and  1  0,000/.  lefs  muft  have  been  paid  off. 

(c)  mis  only  on  a  million  and  a  half  paid  off  in  177a,  and  2  millions  paid  oft"  in  1774 

and  I7751  -mounted  nearly  to  this  fum. 

tit  Sua*  ofiht  Nationt  page  51. 
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